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‘The ‘+ Corruption, like Jealousy, is a Monster which makes the meat it feeds on."— -Swirr. 
Ce. J 0} ————_— : SENG MPO IES TRS y 
debted LORD MELVILLE. apacity in his composition ; and, though of 
"Sports Six, ——I enclose you the copy of what | late years I have seen little of him, so strong 
= was actually the answer to a letter justifying | Was the impression made by my ¢arly ac- 
1 mag. Jord Melville in general terms. I am, ‘| quaintance, that when the charge of his hav- 
ent ve bumble servant, . &c. &c.——A. B. ing participated in Trotter's peeulations was 
ie, bay broached, I maintained it could not be true. 
he im. I have been favoured with your | Though people who knew him better, told 
on, al etter on the subject of the charges made | me that latterly he was much altered, I 
sTeciag winst Lord Melville,. and observe, that could scarcely conceive so total a change, as 
youth though you acknowledge that he has acted that the carcless man I had been led to con= 
in the inpradently, you are of opinion that he is sider him, should have become capable of 
athletic not grossly culpable. I have not.the least sharing im illegal and scandalous profits. 
Dition : doubt of your candour, nor is it any im- | But facts are stubborn, and inferences ate 
i rexhment of that, to say you may have | sometimes irresistible ; and, I camot now 
Of the been Jed to take erroneous views, and to | resist the evidence, that though Lord Mel 
hloocy ovoid the investigation of a disagreeable sub- ville may not properly have been in partner 
rts and ect, from old habits of friendship. I think ship with Trotter, or had a spectiie share in 
Supers vou cannot have considered the evidence, di- | the profits, yet he permitted Trotter to 
people rect and presamptive, against his lordship, make those profits; he knew their extent, 
Ware with your usual attention and discrimination, | and he did not scruple to take and keep mo- 
ctice of ishen vou daclare your conviction, that he | bey which he Was Conscious came, and could 
gratettd never had a corrupt idea or conception in the only come, from that corrupt source. In 
arian aduct of the Treasurership of the Navy.— his speech to the House of Commons, Lord 
iG, Wee n the earlier period of his public career, I Melville for the Jirst time disclaimed the 
1 osttn- had opportunities of studying his character, | knowledge of Trotter's having used the pub- 
yitished nd think I knew it well. I was con- | lic money to the extent, and in the way he 
est the inced that he possessed none of what is | did. Tillthen, there was not a man in the 
Hater ied public principle, or that which Jeads a House or out of it, friend or foe, who did 
uired a mn to act independently of selfish views. | not understand the fact to have been ac- 
testble Bis objects were place and power, and his | knowledged, and accordingly, the resolution 
as pit. rndone, in those days, to have the ma- | Charging him wit't connivance had passéd 
agement and patfonage of Scotland; to’at- | Without a dissenting voice, after there had 
sin which, he was ready to serve any mi- ch inserted, in parenthesis, on the motion 
—— pister, and to support every measure of go- | of Six William Pulteney (whose accuracy 
Cacks emment——It were easy to exhibit a por- j was remarkable, avd who certainly had no# 
an aud rit of him as a private individual, a politi- hostility to Lord Melville) these words after 
. mn, and a statesman; but to you it is un- | Commivance, ‘as acknowledged ty his lord- 
rocnsiaa ¥cessary, and it might be thought foreign to | s4tp."* His warmest advocates did not at- 
the Cir: be present purpose ; though I appr€hend | tempt to deny the connivance, though they 
erie" Net, for charges such as occur here -will be, | Maintained it was not to be stigmatized as 
Gretky lieved with more difficulty, whe “applied | corrupt. The fact.was on all hands under- 
nan &tl- 02 man of liberal education ae Fefined { stood to be confessed, and if ithad not, i is 
pts, ad ntiments, than to’ one who has not the | impossible to believé that he who saw ‘Tret- 
he ca> . "ast pfetensions to either.——-But with all | ter living for manyyears at af expense in- 
ther and * inperfgctions, lie ‘seemed to me fotally | finitely, beyond bis salary, baying estairs, 
—_ Sardless Of money, and to be generous and | and building a palace under his loréskips 
as iusii rofise toa fault, as he’ Was always in want, | OWN eye, never inquited how'hd could «i Fu d ‘ 
on the d thereby exposed to ‘situations huimiliae | it; and at the same time lend lange sititis «t 
the eng, Ng and ottag. fe had any feeling. I | money to himself. . It cannot lie. batieved, 
f ome not to inmpite Shel any action | that he siipposed the small premium, which 
gn “sedourable in private life. I never heard | in the «me speech, for the firsi tyne, he 
sap erg of Any ‘thing of tlat kind——— |.said, he imagined thet Mr. Coutts imight give 
ar ; a8 Mz, Dundas when I knew him. | for the money lodged in bis hands, (a mere 
”" Y ttn, I thought, had less of avarice and | * See Parl, Debaies, vol. 1V. p 32i. 
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pretext and after-thought) could support all 
‘Trotter's extravagance, Lord Melville must 
have conceived. thaf'ell was produced by a 
miracle, it he now speaks truth_——To a 
person of the disposition, and in the cireum- 
sizhees | have mentroned, the office of 
‘Treasurer of the Navy, as formerly acinu- 
nistered, Was most desitable and convenient, 
ai it save the command of money; which, I 
believe, be made bitte other use ef, at first, 
than; sepplying his temporary necessittes—a 
systematicul irufic ip money is foreign to his 
tetoper. and habits. ‘The reform in the 
conduct of the public offiees introduced by 
Mr. Burke, could not be resisted, aud Mr. 


Dundas assumed the merit of extending it to | 
the Navy Otlice, consoled for the loss and | 


ineonveniency be was thereby to sustain fer 
a time, by the increase of his salary. Mr. 
‘Trotter was appumted Paymaster, and a plan 
_to counteract the intentions ef the legisla- 
fure was adopted, which ] firmly believe was 
suggested by bim, and as firmly that, in the 
outline at least, it was approved of by his pa- 
tron. [has been solemnly asserted by ‘Trot- 


ter and his friends, that there was no part- | 


“fiership between Lord Melville and him, no 
sl aring of Uhe profits made; and, I aim in- 
clined to give them credit that his lordship 
neither stipulated for, nor received a spevitic 
share. ‘That he did 10t examine strictly 

“gnto the detail of the business, or the amount 
ot the profits, I can rea:dily believe, but I 
have not the Jeast doubt, that he saw an ad- 
vantage to himseif from the plan, and meant 
to share, in his own way, and actually did. 
Mr. Trotter became his bank .of resource, 
wad began the joint trade by relieving his 
principal from a pressing embarrassment. 
Ferhaps Lord Melville, at rst, only imtend- 
edto take that temporery accommodation 
which he had been accustomed to'betore the 
act passed, bret ‘Trotter soon come to be able 
io aitosd large sums out of his profits, and 
tieypwere given and takes without scruple. 
vill thins as perfectly im chararter.—~"Lhe 
aetuf parliament against using the public 
weney, in ahy shape, for private emolu- 
ment, ¢on'd be mistaken by none, ]t weuld 
have: been bad in any one to Wausgress it, 
bat forthe man wie mace the law, and teck 
jerit fread anaking it, to transgreéss it .in- 
swntly, and go on for aeourse of years in 


systematical trunsgreysion, whether. for his, 


‘oxmemolument, exfor that.of his deputy, 
-avas dishonourable ahd nescusables Nor 
does the blame. cousist merely in transgres- 


- sing ‘the act Lod Melville. stood bpieuddd. his lordship, asistme peoples g thought 
, aw TPpvtter’s salary Ort pecs augmented | ae : 


ofoom tye te eight bund 


; 


POLITICAL REGISTER,—Lord Melville. 


3. a YOUN yy Uupdn: the: }:1§0.—— on: 
wapress yundition that the augmentation was 
| 7 yP 
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to be in lieu of all profits and eMolu nets 
whatsoever; and ‘yet, at the moment he 
was confessed/y suffering Trotier to make 
profits, and the pernaission was continue: 
Of a person capable of such ap act ot dupi;, 
eity every thing is credible-—~1 have stated 
ny belief, that Lord Melville not only roe; 
large. sums from ‘Trotter, but tbat he kegs 
them. There is not from the beginning to 
the end of the evidence such an assertion 
either by him or Trotter, as that ihe gy. 
ney was repaid. An equivocal septenc 
which has been so twterpreted by dhe chayi- 
table and the ipattentive, no doubt occurs, 
‘Tobe sure,” says Trotter “ the money ea 
repaid, because jt was part of the public me. 
ney, ane my account with the public was 
brought to a balance and cleared.” Tie, 
but the prefits and not the repayment |; 
Lord Melville, enabled him to keep the a- 
| count square. The great diticulty wher 
‘men are endeavouring to conceal the wuih, 
fabricating a story, and aceounting for w- 
rious cucumstanees, 33 to preserve cons: 
tency. Lord Melville seems to me_ to have 
ruined his canse by what he’ said in te 
' louse of Commons, of his having applie! 
, certain sums reeeived from Trotter, as wel) 
as the 10,0001. he confesses. taking in Doug- 
Jas’s time, to public purposes. not. known (0 
any of the ministers at the time; and whith, 
consequently, cannot have been. replaced out 
of any more appropriate fund:. with be 
happiest propriety, Mr. Wilberforce termed 
this declaration, the very infatuation ¢ 
guilt. lt is possible to believe that money 
taken for his own use might have been It 
paid, but it is impassible to believe that be 
repaid what he had expended for any laud 
ble public purpose, and if the. purpose ¥4 
not laudable, what .is to be said for hip. 
There was no such thing, as this in lo 
| Melville’s mind, when he wrote his last. 
ter to the Commissioners ; the strain of wa! 
is altogether inconsistent with the aflerp™ 
tence. He had no idea, then, that 10 
would Eat: the story of the first 10,000+~ 
Trotter, however, Jet out the. fact wit 
consideration, and as it had come oh’ 
Necessary that something, should) be 
"Lhe talé stands thus: Lord Melville espe 
ed considerable sums of the public male 
for public-purposes, dnd; he alterwat,” 
placed these sams out ef Lis own 
_Can any man believe this?./And, yet! 
bevtaken literally, of, it is nop HUE ae 
Joans made by Trotter were kona, jiderepr 
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453 : aren Ne 
were proper and justifiable. If'so, it is most 
wamdertarthat he should refuse to: disciose 
heli. 2 confess myself tinabje to figure 
jy usé Cowehich a minister. (allawing Mr. 
Pundasto have been at thetimea minster, 
whicli he was not) is at liberty te apply mo- 
ney voted by parliament, for a: partigusar 
parpiose, except for that purpose singty. bay 
qowas expended in charity ;‘toumpruve the 
agriculture and commerce: of the country ; 
to renel foreign’ invasion ;’ ar to help-a: wor- 
thy fnend to a seat’ in the House of Com- 
mons; I fancy, if thé story has ‘any founda- 
tion,-the Jast comes’ nearest the truth ;° but 
tuke any of the-cases you wili,vand-still I de- 
spy it'was jussfable. If itawas, T may pick 
your pdaket’ and plead the sarae:sort of ex- 
cue Birt it'séems tome, that when the 
first 10,0001. is spoke! of as a detached:sum, 
the real elfcumstaucés are lost sight of. Du- 
rug tlie time’ that Douglas held the office of 
Paymaster, ‘the whole’ money was inthe 
power of ‘Mri Duridas’ as ‘Treasurer, and ac- 
tually and Jevally‘used. by him. Supposing 
that he‘ did expend'10,0001. in the way you 
imagine, ‘it™was ‘his own Money at the mo- 
ment, and he had’a tight to spend it as he 
pleased, provided he was sure of being able 
to) replace ‘it when wanted, » That 
came upon him’ when he was not prepared; 
aid, the ‘ttuth seenis to°me evident, *thac 
when he camé to make*up his account, and 
oasht yccording to the act to: have paid the 
whole balance to the Bank, he found him- 
wif 1,000! deticient; and not being able 
lo Command that sum, he threw it on ‘Trot- 
ter, as the price of his place ; and what was 
a man who entered on an offce of barely 
5001. a year, advancing 10,0001. at the out- 
set to do, but just what Trotter did, to bring 
up his /ee-way. Thave heard, that at one 
‘age of the-businéss, Trotter's friends ac- 
knowledged that thiéy advanced this defcit, 
orenyaged to make it good. — If this is de- 
tied, then Lotd Melville should explain 
when and how he paid the deficiency. It is 
Cear that it must have beea replaced imme- 
Gately after'the act took etféct through the 
medium of ‘Trouet, while. his lordship 
seems to confess, if I can pretend fo under- 
and him, that hé ratained it, or remained 
he dshtor tor a cousiderabletime at least. In- 


teed, 1 do notfiid him any where asserting or 


“emarkable, that while he ackwowledges the 
te pe Of different large sums, not chatac-. 
*rised as loans, there is a (otal blank even in 
sertion, ato the'time arid mode of repay- 
ben, tll that “is said is,, 
8 Tepaed ; and, T haye already alluded. to 


time - 


‘stinuating, that hé.ever replaced it, for it is 


y Thust have’ 


| 


.. 


_— 
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throng! ‘thé whole of the business there are, 
onthe ane and, tacts warranting the strong- 
est suspicion, and on the ‘other, nothing but 
mere asseriion atténded by the highest ini- 
probability.——Indépendently of what pre- 
cedes, the conduct of Lord Melville as 
weil as ot. Mr. Trotter; since the investig- 
tion commenced, to mé affords evidence the 
most satisfactory of his loerdship’s guilt, 
There cannot, | think, be a ‘surer or tulrer 
test than the conduct of the persan accused), 
Innecence courts inquiry, and is ever bo'd 
ancl open. Guilt seldom fails ‘to betray it- 
self by shunning the trial, by concealment 
and prevarication. A guilty person, how- 
ever artful, should if possible avoid spegk- 
ing, and niust not act in a way in'which an 
innocent one never would) have acted, 
otherwise the conclusion is unaveidable. — I 
aim not speaking of evidence susiicicnt, pe, 
se, for conviction on a legal trial, but of 
what must be convincing to. private judy- 
ment. [f the facts. were as Lord Metvilie 
now, after full time ‘for preparation: states, 
aud there were no other in the case, why did 
he refuse.explanation to the comniissionefp ? 
He confessed that he had to a certain degree 
violated the law, “because that was in proof 
otherwise. He confessed that he had jer- 
mitted Mr, ‘T'rotter to make some use of the 
public money, and to derive some profitiby 
it; because, if he had denied the fact abso- 
lutely, he was sure of being confuted. by 
Trotter, who could not be willing to expose 
himself-to e .emplary punishment, by stating 
that he acted without the knowledye of li's 
principal, while the books of Coutts and 
Sprott proved his use of the public money. 
But to the question, whether an advantage 
was derived to himself from the traffle of 
Jrotter, Lord Melville refused to answer, 
sheltering himself under the clause of the pct 
of parliament establishing the commission. 
He tacked to this a reasou than which no- 
thing. could be move flimsy. Having 'te- 
ceived pecuniary accommodation from ‘Trot 
ter, and finding that in the fund, from 
whence it came, the public money and 
Trotter's private money had been blended, he 
pretended that he could not say whether the 





_advantage he derived {rom the aceoimmoda- 


tion, was owing to Trotter's being possessed 
of the publi¢ money. Bat why did he n ¢ 
staté, this delicate scruple, this almost uni.i- 
ielligible wiredrawn distinction to. the eom- 
missioners as lis only reason. L-sey with 
confidence, -that if what “he says had been 
the truth, he would have answered the ques- 


dion explicitly thus: 1 made no advantage, 


unless my accepting accommodation from a 


nan, whe it tow appears mdy bave been, 
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énabled to give it by being possessed of the ) 
public monéy, ‘can be called an advantage, 
though I was not awate a the time, that the 
accommodation cate frotn’ that fund. In- 
stead of this "he ‘chose’ to ‘answer in a way 
which made the commissioners, and every one 
els¢ suspect hith of participation withTrotter. 
Again,. why did he come ont with his de- 
f ace piecemeal, just as’ facts were extorted 
f:om ‘Trotter, or blabbed by hin? An ho- 
nest, though mistaken mat, would at once 
haye niade'a Clean breast. So much J did, 
but no more.” By the time his lordship wrote 
his last letter to the commissioners, he had 
distovercd that the reason he formerly as- 
sigiiéd for not answering that question, did 
not apply to a particular period. He then 
asserted, and offéred to swear, that he had 
made no advantage, in any sense, previously 
to ‘Trotter’s appomtment. ‘The story of the 
fist 10,0001. then came out unexpectedly, 
and he was driven te the statement concern- 
ing it, which he made in the House of Com- 
mons.——Abédve all, if Lord Melville had 
participated with Trotter no farther than he 
acknowledges, and had not: been sensible 
‘that he was at 'Trotter’s mercy,’ would he 
have acted fowards that’ man as he did? 
Would he have continued him in office after 
the discovery of his peculation ? (Shall I be 
told, it was not Tord Melville who continued 
hin?) “Wonld he have Jived in habits of 
daily Thteréourse with him, dewn to the day 
ef the vote im the House of Commons, which 
compelled his-dismissal?» Will any man who 
hgs a regard for truth, or who paid the least 
attention to the circumstances, say he does 
hot beHevethatifthe vote hadbeen otherthan 
what it-was, Mr. Trotter would have con- 
‘tinued Paymaster, and the agent and bosom 
fricnd-of Lord Melville to the present hour ? 
Will it be pretended that his lordship did riot 
attend te the proceedings of the Commission- 
Vers whith touched hiniself'so nearly ? When it 
was discovered that ‘Trotter had used the 
“publié money toa vast amount ia the pur- 
chase of stock, the discount of bills, &e. &e. 
what’ wottd tiave -been Lord Melville’s con- 
‘odact}" if he tad till then “been ignorant uf 


“these: operations; vor’ had never: authorised 


- then ds he now asserts ;-or, if he had ima- 
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—— 


’ only hxide,tsecor derived: some! profit: from 
othe moéricy hap iated ‘for paying: triffin 
i -lunsands; forwhiel crafts on the Bank ‘aca 
not begiven witli proprietyor ¢onveniency.* 
“lf his present assertion be true, «it: necessa+ 
rea 368 
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* Lord Melville's pretence for: going 
‘Gil 8. the statute, and his only, extuse ‘for 
@ owing moncy to be lodged’ at Cdutts's' is 
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rily follows, that he discovered. he had ‘a 45 
_ grossly deceived by Trotters whose condy r oe 
had been infantous, and vexposed bot) th * 
character dud: fortune. of bis. princingl "i ris 
ruin. And yet Lord Melville dei notreent J 
this behaviour in ang shape }4—_Mark the rs 
question repeatedly put to Erotier by the res 


commissioners affer the discovery, Did 
Lord Melville derive any advantage from hike’ 
the use which was thefi made of: the public . 











money? He refused*to answer. He exrul, co 
pated Mr. ‘Tierney and. the other treasurers. a 
after some hesitation, when he’ hati reflected mun 
on the consequence of throwing suspicion op me 
innocent and honourable -mew; but he per. wars 
sisted to the Jast in refusing to. speak as to And 
Lord Melvitle. How would his lordship, if nen 
innocent, have acted on hearing, this? Wii mmr 
it be said that lie did not hear it? Ifhe had so lit 
put Trotter to death le: could :starcely hare Phas re 
been blamed; but he took:all with the meek- be hia 
ness of a primitwe christian, ‘he retumed that a 
good tor evil, and hugged the viper to his fectly 
bosom. What could mduce Trotter the P buriti 
to blast the character of his patron and bene- mut 
factor? His own interest could no ways be cireun 
served by implicating Lord Melville fale- suspic 
ly. He must have been sensible, that by in- begin 
. *-« ‘ 5 
ducing a suspicion of his Jordship without down: 
just ground, he was sealing his own ruin, # but) 
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it could never be forgotten or forgiven. | 
defy eharity, or simplicity, or idiocy, not to 
draw the conclasion, that he was instmeted 
by Lord Melville to decline answering the 
question —— Then I say, that Trotter woul! 
at once have exculpated Lord Melville, if i 
‘had been in bis power ; and, if he had a0, 
Lord Melville would have eagerly excl 
pated himself. His silence. and: refusal 
answer, and Trotter's, re,evidence (oil of 
court) as satisfactory as the. mostcexplicit «- 
knowledgment - that Lord Melville did pa- 
ticipate in the illegal. profits. —I shave head 


































































it said, that Mr.. Trotter, has sworn that Lat ne is. 
Melville did not participate: diveedy or int Knowle 

,  . ae POrttina 
equally flimsy and: false... If, the pretended priden 
inconvenience: had really been felt, (which MCD he 
the practice shews it was not), the pm iru 
course, undoubtedly, was ito have gett hose oI 
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law. amended.-. But, in: fact,..20 sina} 
> were made)on/ Mr. Coutts. any; more then . 
the Bank, mor would,any,, banker. ot ar 
chant of :character; have submitied t's 
‘edo af ance dal cee poe * 
3 $0" - gnterpre ted, e ‘ 
i det wigg fom ateali eloaeadl of the sane * 
.sctiption!in sthe saggnegatey ‘There ne 
boridy: simist be cash eptiinahevoftice OT 
oteiflés,, and: there, was, as teuch Ww)" 
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-ctlyin those profits. I am ignorant wher 
cher the fact be so, but supposiag it true, it 
vould have no weight with me. | D.would 
deca it equivecal; for, though his lordship 
may not bave taken money. co nemune, OF asa 
dure of profits, he took it. knowing those 
alone enabled Trotter; to give It5 and, se- 
condly, 1 know, and Mr. Protter knows 
ikewise, the difference. between a judicial 
and an extra judicial affidavit. I will not 
pelieve what aman swears extra judicially, 
who refuses tospeakwhenunder a yaiicialex- 
mination. —The same person has certainly 
sworn extra judicially, that his income from 
every source does not exceed 1,150 1. a year. 
And, supposing that tobe true, what is the 
inference ? Extravagant as his style of diving 
was, that alone cannot account for his having 
so litde left. But who will believe, that he 
hus reserved no more? I ana informed, that 
be has been heard to regret the having made 


that afidavit, and to allow it was uot per- 
tectly correct I shall not dwell on the 


buruing of the papers, and the terms of the 
mutual release, farther than to say, that those 
circumstances certainly afford grounds of 


suspicion, I doubt extremaly, if, from the: 


beginning of the world, two men ever sat 
lown deliberately to destroy {net vouchers, 
but) al papers, memorandums, accounts, 
and tooks relative to large and complicated 
money transactions, unless they were con- 
scious that.their preservation might injure 
them. J do not believe that aay convey- 
aucer ever inserted: such a covenant as ap- 
pears in this ‘release, without instructions or 


-! hint from his employer ; and, it can scarce- 


ly be doubted from whom the instructions 
or hiat in this case. came. ‘The ceincidence 
ot the destroying the evidence and the com- 
mencement of the investigation, is also en- 
led to weight inthe scale. If Lord Mel- 
ille is innocent, (by which I always mean if 
“© 8 not more guilty than he has yet ac- 
xnowledged himself to be,) he is a-most un- 
orttinate man, and has acted with more im- 
pMsence than ever’man probably did. Every 
“’p he er bis ‘friends -have taken’; every 
Kcumstance ispéaks against ‘him.——On 
we grounds T ‘believe him to have been 
“ "4 vf gross corruption and -malversation 
oa z “He coraived at"Trottér’s making 
mit by the’ use oF the “public: -money, 
‘ honour’ and against a‘hear Jaw 5..and 
csumaption that che ated. indi- 

NY 1a those: profits: is extremely strong, 


it, Fedo nbtmeaw to-day, there is yet legal ; 


> 


Moneste aby thing except what the has 
me cre pre wate P 

oc ty 2 ee tally toswarrant the: punishmen 
“* Wis called) awhich ‘he bas already suffer- 
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ed. » As tothe rest !et him have a fair trial, 
and if acquitted from want.of légal evidence 
ot otherwise, let hina enjoy, that acquittal. 
Bat ne acquitty] can efiace the suspicion, that 
his guilt goes far beyond his confession, He 
can never regain the confidence of ‘the pub- 
lic, or of auy man of virtue and sound judg- 
ment. He has himself destroyed the only 
evidence whichcould possibly remove the st. 
picion; namely, the accounts with ‘Trotter; 
and he must be chafitable indeed, who 
thinks that these would have been destroyed, 
if they had borne testimony to Lord Mel- 
ville’s innecence. You seem to think 
that the suspicion which would attach to 
such circumstances, or the conclusion we 
would draw from them in most crses, flies 
off when it is considered that Lord Melville 
has always been remarked by those who 
knew him and his affairs best, fer careless- 
ness, inattention, and inaccuracy; bet, you 
must further prove that he was utterly re- 
gardless of his character, and of his place in 
the country, dependant in a great measure 
on charaeter, befere I can believe that he 
would have acted as ke has done, if he had 
been conscious of innocence. 1 say again, 
it is not possible to accouut for his refusal to 
answer, and his. countenancing Tretter after 
the nature and extent of the peculation, were 
discovered, but on the. supposition of his 
guilt, unless he be an absolixe fool; which no 
man ever esteemed him, It has been said 
that Trotter continuing om, the scene, 15a 
proof of Lord Melville's being comsanced that 
the charge could not be substantiated by his 
evidence ; but they were both perfectly con- 
dent to the last that the igquiry would,be sti- 
fled. —But, supposing that lis lordship's guilt 
in the matter of the Treasurership were 
doubtful, I ask in the name of all that is Lo- 
nourable and manly, what excuse.can be ot- 
fered for his asking and taking the Chamber- 
lainship of Fife from the person and in the 
way he did; from Mr. Addington, whom. he 
was at’ the moment deriding, abusing, and 
undermining. He deceived the man he so- 
licited as to the extentwf the gift, for the 
sake of sweeping into his pocket 3,600], of 
the public meney, lying in the bands of the 
collector, ready to. be paid into:the, Ezche- 
quer, under.the colour of its heimg nents am 
arrear. ‘These is not-a doubt, that a -gift 
from a private person, acquized an the sane 
way might dave been: set aside iasobtained 
by frand:. 1 may. be told): thatthis: has.no 
connexion with the question, -whether: he 
participated in Trotter's gains ;—but when sn 
varguinent against ‘tie trath or ility of 
that chargé,.és attempted to be deduced from 





: Lord Melville's alleged disregard of imoney, 
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aud freedonm fron. avarice, am) not J enti- 
1] a toistate duets of -his conduct, which-can 
be iaserbed to nothing but -sercid, avarice + 
Those awwho said toome that bjs }ordship was 
nimebichinged ence the days ‘ ene whim, 
were in theiright The only apology | 
havelever heard for his taking the Chaniber- 
jninship, and. subsequently he nension ot 
1 5061oa years is his poverty, Wherber he 
is poor_of net, and what bis apolozists call 
poverty Lt do not knov But, is aman en- 
joying 7 or 8M001. a year of the public mo- 
ney, and every one of whose famity and cons 
nexiobs’’ is Joaded with places anit pensions, 
to be allowed to plead poverty, (which tf 
me) must be occasioned by wid extrava- 
cance) as‘am excuse for rapacity and mean- 
ness? Where is aniea to stop, or is 
one persion to: be added to another, and the 
proper extent tosheancasured by ih 
nusnice Cf ile extravagance they: 
Abem “ap petens, sur puibfusus, may perhaps 
with thitse apaborists be a txajt of a great 
and amiable characttr, or theyamnay perhaps 
distinguish betes nde! \ private aml peblic plun- 
der, People who have nothieg to ‘do ‘with 
plices and ipetsions and grants of public 


true 
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money,except paying their share of them, 
will probably, consider the one:to be as bad 
ag the other, and when the story of the 
Chamberlainship and the pension: is stated, I 
bslieve. every man ‘of doris and worth will 
conchade, «that he owho solicited and took 
thisa’ gifis, notwithstanding what he then 
énjoved, noust obe. tainted with the: lowest 
avatiog) and rapacious in the extreme; and 
that, theretore, there is ng inyprodability in 
the charge of (the sané min having. partici- 
patcd with Mrs Tyetter. 1 hepe it will 
nit be sdid, as T think it cannot be said with 
Pistice, that: B have been prejudging Lord 
Afelvitie's  eanse, Ispeak tonty on the evi- 
Cerree as it wow starris; » To heve admitted 
that beg reomncds: principal’ yvoupon, are 
iit « ive # leaxad evidence ; aiid, I ain far trom 
thihkiie, ry that Repu or jaty with or ought 
ho pive a verdicetar guilty on the suspicions 
oPcouselusiéns’ afistar’ trom the rene fa x of 
Phe Hace xecebed yn bith tveith so strongly 
Wh me: 
“padtion® ¢ortliat prodig me ieftnadtvarr: ahieh 
Nairtalned vehat thoneiavere hotest Uhinbant 
—— reminds for putting him onubisitrial 5 jandvto 
Who frem weeknessne amt mention + 
een the esmreiae nit, rmpcaed Aeshy: d 
4 basi Aitealy st ien tiv piruisbed. ~~-I any 
Pasehis we! at ‘Sei. koUmE ie prose) 
Bi i £$- pS faaeet sas! tated 4 
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ver of gratify ng harbarans Brees 
caymot admit of more stri king 
than what is 


. ies, 
Lustration 
afforded by consid ering the 


effiacts..of these , sayage “exhibitions on 
the manners and character of the * Ro. 


rans see This is not the proper place to 
discuss the cnestioa, of right or expediency, 
which may has ¢ ‘ways claimed of rendering 
subservientto bis wanton Sports, the Rein 
aud feelings of the’ brute. creation. TE with 
come with. more propriety urider discussion 
in the sequel of these observ: itjons. But it 
may net be, iim proper, . at pres ent, td ‘ani- 
madvert on. the, co Nyequenc 28 ‘Of render ring 
bloody scenes fainiliar aud : dinpsing to ‘even 
ay enlightened people. ——The- freque! nt 
spectacie of * apinials confitet ing With each 
other in the games-of the amphi theatre, 
duatly harder ed the pt tblicniind, and t oat 
a necessity for diy ersions of a more’ animated 
aud danverous kind. » Men were encot! tged 
and even ¢: rimpejls ed to enter the lists wit 
wild beasts.’ At first, conde.nned  crimin; 
forteited their lives in these contests. : 
these were not sutiiciently numerous to ex. 
tify the appetite of a degraded and licentions 
people. Men + were profess dy iiistractéd 
and regularly hired to- sell their blood, like 
gladiators, in these besttal contests. Such 
enormities, great as they are, hide their di- 
minished heads, before the supreme wicked 
ness and cruelty of glediatorial exhibitions 
When the susceptibility to humane and ten- 
der feelings became almost extinct, by the 
bestial encounters, jt becameé necessary t 
gratify their -depr dred appetites by the exhi- 
bition of human butchery and sactifice. % 


af 


_ lost to every spark of .decepcy and, humanity 


were this infatuated and. feroci otis pe] inl, 
that the highest ranks of “society gloried ? 
voluntarily taking a part in these encounters 
and even the softer sex, thitowing ate 

tra uit of amiable modesty, and troidity, we 
anthitions df displaying their ‘Personal Con 
rage in these savage contests... Tht con mich 
* [In the : shew. of wild beats Whibires by 
Intius Casar_in his third Cofsulship, twenty 
elephants, were opp ape to, 300. Lootmnen, and 
20 more qith, turvet Air hacks (sixty 
men.being atlowed jo each turyet), enrag 
wiahQb. £008, auc. 43 miany horse. Ther 
sere J $ sorts, of, these diversions, under 
«dhe comagen. tile of Venation: The fis, 
when,the people eee permnry to ranatier 
the theastsand.¢ateh what they could for 
pies uses the second, when te ie 
fought vith .o1 90 AROTOE agit thin, 
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gid not escape the lash of th® Roman satyrist. | modern Europe. 

« Cym ——— Mevia Tuseum, 

« [gat aprum, et nuda teneat venabula 
© gia. - 

« Or, whea with naked lecast the manish 


« Shakes the bread spear against the Tuscan 


Persons of every age, sex, and ¢ondition 
ended these’ barkzrous sports, 
yen of He populace, froma frequent gra- 
Je Hon, arose to sack a pitch, chat streams 
“ood fewed annwaily from several hub- 
‘:, perhaps thousands, of the wretched 
“aJators, theougout the varous cities of 
: When the people had been so 
fy tteped in olaod as te prefer beyond any 
lr fese gyazuinary combats, all the can- 
‘lites for hish offices bribed Ureir favour, 
b. ontvying each * ‘other in the number and 
punp of thées® iuvnions skews. 
tiost powerful and enlightened minds amerg 
the Romens were tainted by éke contagious 
ifiuence of Custom and the strength of na- 
| prejudice: Cicero, the humane and 
Cvnilied sretesman and philosopher, - very 
fiiatly, if at a, disapproves of the excessive 
fondness of the people for tkis abominable 
eshibition in his tine; and plainly expresses 
his approbation of the practice as antiently 
His words ate, “ crudcle gla- 
di} oram spectaculam et inhumannm non- 
avilis videri solet;° et haud scio an ita sit, ut 
nance fit: cum vero sontés fétro depugna- 
vant, aurileus forfasse. malta, ectilis quidem 
nwla poterat esse fortior contra dvlorem et 
« Tho shews of gla- 
diators to some persons my seem barbarous 
aid inkunean : and Idon't know as the case 
how stands that the censure is unjust: But 
when ouly guilty persons were the conibat- 
ants, the eat might receive better instruc- 
Lon—it is inapossible, however, that any les- 
son t@ the eye can better fortify the mind 
égalast the assaults of grief and death.” A 
Tdiculons aad inhuman assertion (an elo- 
(‘ent histerian exclaims) admirably con- 
very of ancient Greece aud 


* Julius Ciesar, ia fiis edileship, present- 
; hurctred aud tweinty: pair of gladia- 
8; and"Tyajan, as averse froma oruelty ‘as 
4elornet, brought out 1600 
oS, duriag’ a Sol8nsnity of 4 
Nero, ealisted 400 -settators 
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‘1 (UO Knights (if tliére be aot a’corrup- 
text of Suetonius, the histo- 
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See Gibbon’s History 
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Indecd so little waste 
practice connected with militacy ander aad 
true courage, that before its establishment 
the Romans were, perhaps; more distin- 
guished for bravery, steadiness of distipline, 
and contempt of death, thaw at any snbso- 
quent period of theiy lvistory ——Le is, how- 
ever, certain, tliat in proportion to the fres 
quency aad extent of these bloody exbibi- 
tions, did the niditary valour and discipline 
ci the Romans sink ito a state. of degrada- 
tion and contempt.—** After subsisting a pe- 
Nod of GOG years” (according to the remark 
ef Gibbon), “ fonorius gave the final b!ow 
to this inveterate abuse, which degraded a 
civilized mation below the condition ‘of <a- 
vage cannibals."—Reme justly suffered mo- 
ral and political evils from festering such in- 
Iniman propensities: her existenee was 
taore than once at siake by the insurrection 
of the wretched and despairing victims of 
ber barbarity. Besides, the’ corruption of 
the populace, through the medium of these 
diversrons, was no difficult task tothe pow- 


erful and wealthy. When man has been © 


taught to subdue the humane feelings of his 
nature, he contracts an indifference to the 
purer and nobler virtues whicly fit him for 
discharging the duties of a good citizen. In- 
deed every habit that wears ent the sympa- 
thizing seusibility of the heart, proportion- 
ably disqualifies man from eéxercisuig tho 
pleasing duties and tender charities, connect 
ed with public and domestic life-—It would 
appear from this hasty sketch that the popu- 
lar games and exercises of the Greeks, when 
compared with those ef the Romans, were 
betier calculated te promote the social as 
well as mdividual welfare of mankind, ‘The 
Greciau sports fortified the body and dis- 
¢cipkined the mind, without injuring ube one 
or brutalizing the other.—Indeed the supe- 
rier wisdem of Grecian policy rendered the 
public diversions subservient #0 che interests 
of the state as well as to the happiness of the 
people. The Roman govervment did not 
always neglect this branch ef policy, For, 
their sports, ia the early and rude state of 
the natian, were adapted to the circum- 
stances in which the people were placed. 
But Mceessantly harassed themselves, or em- 
ployed iu harassing others, they had neither 
leisure mor facliuation to cultivate those arts 


which comribute to berg] amusement : 


ever vied with warfare, all their anjuse- 
ments ad a warlike tendency. The con- 
tests -of savage aninials and the conflicts of 
gladiators, suited alike the ferocious man- 
ners-of the pepulace aud the political views 
of their rulers.’ ‘When the empire had sub- 


cued more polished natious, it might have 
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been expected, that its amusements would 
have assumed a different spirit and complex- 
ion. Brit the habits of the people were too 
deeply rooted and depraved to be easily 
changed;, and, indeed, so far were their ru- 
lerstrom wishing, to accomplish. this refor- 
mation, that trom corrupt and selfish views, 
they studiously, excited the propensities, of 
the people towards degrading and inhuman 
shews,. by administering constant food for 
these savage. enjoyments. In_ the progress 
of. civilization, since the downfal of the Ro- 
man.empire, great and important changes 
have taken place in Europe, with respect to 
religious, political, and civil institutions. 
‘The melioration of the condition of man in 
his: social and domestic state, and the gene- 
ral refinement of his:character and manners, 
have been the happy result of these moral 
aud political revolutions, Yet stillthere re- 
inain sufficient vestiges of antient barbarity 
to throw a dark shade on the present state of 


- improved civilization. The cruel sports still 


so. highly relished in.many parts of modern 
Europe, and which bear so. near a resem- 
blance. to the savage contests of the Circus, 
exhibit lasting and disgraceful proofs of the 
relics of antient barbarism. Our own coun- 
try has been but.too, justly stigmatized, even 
by her less polished neighbours, for the de- 
votion of the lower ranks,of the people to 
those amusements which are derived from 
the sufferings of the brute.creation . Al- 
thongh the resemblance (whether it be ori- 
cinal or imitative.is of little importance) be- 
t veen the cruel diversions of England and of 
Kome, may. be considered a subject of just 
regret; yet the, similarity in some of the 
manly exercises and hardy. sports, practised 
bythe two nations, cannot but claim our 
warm and just admiration —If we have. re- 
fained more of the barbarous sports of anti- 
quity than the rest of Europe, there is. the 
mierit.due tous of having niore extensively 
adopted and practised these amusements and 
exercises, which inure the body to labour and 
fatigue; and inspire the mind with courage 
and emulation... In. treating on the general 
character and spirit of some of the sports and 
exercises, of. the people of Eggland, it will 
not be necessary to enter into particular, de- 
tail, It is only proposed to-hint at those. of 
a/popular, nature, and which seem to. be. in- 
terwoven with the customs and manners, of 
the mass of the people, They may be com- 
ised under two hesds.. Ist, The sports 
derived from the.apimnal ereation, 
amusements. which.depend upon 
Hy exercises and personal contests,—— 

At cabnot, be; .denied,,, that, mankind, at 
every Petior of saciety and .under every di- 
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versity of country, and. government, hare 
rendered thé animal] race subservient to their 
wanton and cruel, sports, But. the univer. 
saljty,and antiquity of a practice, founded on 
inhumanity and impolicy, are inadequate to 
sanction. its utility and continuance, Jf 
can be shewn that- barbarous sporis tend to 
brutalize the human character, and -are iy. 
consistent. with the manifest intentions of 
Providence; the argument derived from 
long custom and authority must fall to the 
ground, There is a sympathy implanted in 
our natures, which renders us feelingly alive 


to the pains and pleasures of our fellow.“ 


creatures, and is even extended to every part 
of the animal creation. Upon the due exer- 
cise of this principle depends great part of 
our social and individual happiness, What. 
ever then has a tendency to diminish the in- 
fluence of this principle, ought carefully to 
be avoided. Now every single act. of cruelty 
contributes its share towards the weakening 
or extinguishing the principle of sympathy; 
and by the repetition of such acts, according 
to the general laws of habit, * a disposition 
to cruelty is likely to be generated. Ifa 
child be early indulged in. sportively tor- 
menting animals, and this vicious propensity 
be suffered to grow up into a habit, his sen- 
sibility to human suftering will be propor- 
tionably diminished ; insensibility will hare 
den into brutality; and at length he will not 
be restrained from positive acts of cruelty to- 
wards his own species, whenever goaded by 
the feelings of interest or of passion, Ho- 
garth, our great moral painter, has admis 
bly illustrated the progress. of .crutelty in the 
human breast. ‘The first stage of his Hero's 
career is marked by sportive and wanton bar- 
barity. to animals... Upon. this-- foundation 
crimes are soon erected; and at- Jength 
grown callous,.to every, social # and moral 





* © The habitude which the people ot 
this country (viz. Cape of Good Hope) be- 
cessarily acquire in witnessing instances of 
cruelty on human as well as brute creatures, 


cannot fail to produce a tendency to hardness 


of heart, and, to stifle feelings of tenderness 
and benevolence. In fact, the rigour of JU 
tice is seldom, softened: with. the balm 
mercy.” See Burrow’s “Erayels in Afric, 
Vou APedle, sit Avojlt-> 

+ Such is,the general) impression on. the 


mind of, the. power,of habit: to! genemle 


cruelty, that,in most countnies, hose occ 
pations which .employ,men in he, deste 
tion of aninal.life,for the sustenance. of bu 
man kind, are heldin’ degradation and co¥r 
tempt,’ The lowest, of the butehering narwid 
in default of an executioners: is.compelled ° 
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455} | 
feeling, he closes his profligate caréer, by the 
nernetration of a deliberate and cruel mur- 
der. Another excellent judgé of the human 
heat, Dr. Moore, has forcibly depicted the 
effects of wanton cruelty to the inferior cre- 
ation, in the character of Zelico. The 
welings of humanity became stifled in’ this 
monster's breast, from an early gratification 
of bis caprice and passion in sporting with 
the torments of the animal race. It is like- 
wise our duty as well as moral advantage, to 
refrain from all acts of wanton truelty to the 
brute creation.”” The organs of sensation in 
all the inferior animals, are evidently adapted 
for receiving and transmitting impressions of 
pain and pleasure; and although deprived of 
speech, their groans and cries are intelligible 
ndications of their painful feelings. Nor 
are animals less capable of expressing signs 
of pleasure as well as of suifering. This 
provision forthe gratification of their several 
senses, is a sufficient proof of the intentions 
of the Creator. Like man, they were form- 
ed to feel and'to enjoy.’ Here rests the 
fonndation of their natural right to protec- 
tion and humane treatment trom mankind. 
——Jt cannot be inferred from this mode of 
reasoning, that animal life should in every 
instance be held sacred. The laws of na- 
ture and necessity demand from us the pain- 
fal sacrifice. Man must destroy life in order 
to live. Besides, we must consider that if 
man had subsisted only on vegetable food, 
the majority of the animal race which fur- 
nish his table would never have enjoyed life. 
Instead of increasing the breed of animals, 
he would “have been compelled to destroy 
them to prevent afamine. But barbarously, 
wantonly, and delibérately, to torture and 
cestroy animal ‘life, is equally repugnant to 
himanity, duty, and the best interests of 
mankind.” Experience teaches us, that the 
. ommon sense and feeling of mankind, con- 
cenin that man whose greatest delight seems 
‘consist in bloody and barbarous sports.— 
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perform his functions in Frarice and many 
(ther parts of the! continent, | ‘There isan 
“dion prevailing inEngland; that butchers, 
~ even surgeons, ’ are’ equally disqualified, 
7 the nature of” their dccupations, ‘to ‘sit 
“pon juries, initrials affecting’ the lives Of 
their fellow-subjects, This is' probably’ a 
poplar error 5) OF} if ‘true; yet a much’ more 
“hourable’ reason Imay” be‘/assigned, ‘why 
*urgeons ate not to actin the capa- 
he pe Jurors. ”: Their office js ‘to adniinister 
‘, ufferings and calamities ities of their fele 
“lw cheatures s-andit is fit ehey should efery 
Fe ent be:disehgaged andfree td obey: the 
UUNMONs ‘toos6 humane a duty: to jldalsh 0 
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Youth, it must be observed, ‘commiotily in- 
ftict’ pain on animals in mere’ sport,’ Without 
a due knowledge of ‘the evil they cbmmit: 
And the ignorant populace frequently err 
from the same cause. “They are’ ‘led te con- 
sider, but too often, from the conhivance’and 
even encouragement of their superiors ia 
Knowledge and station, that the anifndl race 
are equahy indifferent to pledsute’ or pain ; 
and only created for the purpose of gratify - 
ing the appetite, or contributing’ to the dr 
version of mankind, If the question be 
asked, ‘‘ whether all sports’ derived from 
animal suffering *be entitled to equal con- 
demnation?” The answer is decidedly in the 
negative, For, although perhaps none ¢an 
be completely justified, yet there is {still 
wide difference in the degree of moral and 
physical evil resulting from their practice. 
That class of diversions pursued for the be- 
nefit of health and exercise, where the en- 
joyment of pleasure springs from the exer- 





tion of our active faculties, must not be com- 


pared with those depraved and cruel sports, 
which merely consist in the torture and de- 
struction of the anim]. In the’present state 
of society, active diversions become almost 
necessary to the well being of the opulent 
and: sedentary classes of “mankind, Man 
cannot be happy without occasional active 
employment. He pines in the Jap ‘of ease 
and pleasure, and requires the stimulus of 
animated exertion. Hunting in all stages of 
society, has therefore formed a principal 
share of the business and pleasure of man. 
But in this kingdom especially, a considet- 
able portion of its inhabitants devote patt of 
their time to the active and vigorous pursuits 
of the chace. And although it may be urged 
in favour of this exercise, that it invigorates 
the spirits, teaches men to despise enervating 
pleasure, and inuyes them patiently to'sustain 
hunger, cold, and fatigue; yet it cahnot be 
denied, that it has a’ tendency, when ‘too 
eagerly pursued, to blunt the sensibility, to 
render the manters rude and coarse, and 
thus to degrdde the dignity of the human 
character: The man ‘of ~enlarged ‘under- 
standing, liberal notions, and elegant man- 


hers, may sent im call in the aid ‘of the 
a 


chace to relieve the fatigue of sedentary em- 
ploytnent, ‘ot renovate the powers of natufe, 


| exhatisted by thetital exertion, without titiel, 
apparent injury to his manners ‘or ‘morals ; 
but frequently to ‘take ‘pleasure’ ip’ yt by 


which thisery to animals is inflicted, if ‘not 


absolutely vicious, is yet'of nd good ‘tenden= 
éy’; mpd Bie eRe -Reiy n the” tle~ 
man niof* the? soe se Ff it! be of lered ‘aig 
too nive and fastidious a deli¢acy to’ impute 
blane'to thepractice of destroying animals 
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467} 
for the ‘purpose of ‘health, exercise, and re> 

création, it may,-however, be allowed to call 
m (question the licy and humanity of ether 
diversiané, once’ highly cherished, and still 
to} thuch pric ied! ‘by the people of this 
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d' by the ‘practice “and encourage- 
mterit | “many icin distinguished for 
ratikand' talents.’ That there should be 
found such abétrors bf the bloody and bar- 
bifolt# diversidhs Of cock-figh: ting and buil- 
tuiting, is botli a subject’t for § surpris? and re- 
gret. These two artusements seem to have 
sirvived the ‘destiction of many other 
sporis @§ wirheaning and barbarous ; 
bit that they’ should net have entire ly y ield- 
ed to the improved state of manners—or the 
intérférence of thé laws, isa subject of just 
reproach to us by foreigners, ‘and of deserved 
reprobation by the humane ‘aud reflecting of 
our ‘own ‘cotnttymen:” The reciprocal in- 
fitietice of sports and mantiérs’on each other 
may be shewh froin ‘these and similar diver- 
sions, as practiséd’in vatious periods of our 
histoty. A ‘Yate fifetfious and laborious 
writer © has deséfibed the ancient and mo- 
den divérsi¢hs* bf the people of Great Bri- 
tain, from {the €afliest authentic records to 
the ‘presenit tinie! This picture confirms 
the-genetal trtith of the position: that as a 
nation improves i in manners and civilization, 
it loses its high relish for inbumam and fero- 
elous divérsions. It is moré than probable, 
that ME sports derived from animal contests, 
gal ba. baiting, bear-baiting, and cock- 
at are vestices of Roman amusements 
iitroduced by that people into this conquer- 
ed island. It is at least certain they were 
practised t in the early period of our history. 

* Sce Strutt’s Diversions and Pastimes of 
the People of England. 

‘t+ The JSongleurs or Jugglers, in the 
reign of Henry the 2d made a profession of 
framing bulls, bears, and even horses, for 
the purpose of baiting them with dogs. The 
mer of fighting cocks in pitched battles, 

sige on record in: the same reign. 
During subsequent reigns this sport became 





general; and, to the disgrace of our country, | 


was ,countenanced by royal favour during 
Jaen the Ist ahd Charles the 2d’s reign. if 
ng set us the example in devising 
it must, be. confessed, we have 

| For to English 
stuliy raay. be ascribed 


tae or Spur ; 
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' During the militar? enthusiasm of the », 


cotintty. “'‘Somé of these fational sports are | 


> 
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die ages, while jousts and tournament 
nishédamusement to the nob) ility 


> iur- 


and gen- 


diversions of the: body of the people. . He: 
arese the establish ent of schools for te 
ing the ‘‘ noble science of def eb,” 
wes called. These laid the four wdation for 
protessed gladiators, or prize-fizhter 4 ® 
great prevalence of m InKGer, ret ay end 
every species of barba rity, in-cens rt 
tuese proceedings, Curing the rei .,ef I’, 
ward the f irst, compel! led the gover Inet 
issue an edict to supyTess the-sehouls xis weil 
is the combats. of prize-fighte + utes ; 
the reign of Henry the Seventh. ond I 
Eighth, these schocls were fel ived lil CON. 
sequeuce of a sed des 
inilitary spirit of the ne cople ; 
of animals at the same time 
vourite * diversion.—The 
during the sie and the 
17th cen tury, was the place of ; 
for the highest « aS Wi -il asthe lowest class: os of 
society. ‘Lhe Tatler, when tiealiag on the 
barbarous sports et tais national circus, aid 
the comments of forcigners onthe subje , 
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instance of our barbarous | ingenuit ymitst not 
be omitted. No other nation! but the Bri: 
tich has. contrived to put in practice the bu: 
tle-Royal, and the Welsbiedfe' eo thel 
former, the spectator may be gratified wih 
the dispiay of numbers of -game-cucks, de- 
straying each other at the same moment 
without order or distinction. In the iatter, 
these. courageous birds are. dow ancd tO cee 
struction ina more regular, but Not less Cols 
tainmanner. They fight inc pairs, (seppe 
16 ia humber) and the two Jast sur a 
are ten matched against each other; 0 {hit 
out of 32 birds, “31 must be neces fif 
slanghtered. See Pegge’s Essay in the Al- 
chzologia Britannica. 
* Stephen Gossen, 
Henry sth’s reign, considers that our an¢ 
tors had entirely sunk into. the Jap of eile. 
minacy, as. may be ‘proved by the;iolowis 
singularly ‘quaint and alliterative sly. ot 
abuse, Our wrestling: at arms.is Guat 
into wallowing; in ladies’ laps =. out cow gt 
to cowardice ; vur running to; riot; 
bows, into-bow]s.; and our darts into ¢! ses. 
. $ Another Common diversion, during | 
pétiod-of ‘Queen Elizabeth) aud ia the two 
following reigns, consisted {n several. persue 
at ‘the sane. time isconrging wath lip 
blind-folded-bear round |the ring, whox sr 
“ferings and awkward) ation pts. at. revenge 
highly gratified the: modles: as peukns 
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i « T wish I'knew how to answer the 
renroaches which are cast upon Us; and to 
excise the death of so many innocent cocks, 
4oes, bulls, and béars, as have been set toge- 
vor by the ears, and died an untimely death 
‘jy to create us sport.’ Bull-baiting was 
, x confined within the himits of a bear-gar- 


en, but was universally practised, on various 


4 “} 
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' more than a volume against the sapbinte.ain 
rave 


ocegsions, in all the towns» and villages 


throughout the kingdom. In many'places 
the practice was sanctioned by law, and the 
hull-rings affixed to large stones drive into 
the earth remain to this day, as memorials of 
this legalized speeies-of barbarity. ‘The re- 
cglar system of bull-baiting seems to have 
commenced with the reign of King Joan. 
Js general: prevalence since that period, un- 


(il within a few years, nrast have produced | 
inportant eects on the manners and cha- | 


rier of the people. ‘The misery it has in- 
slicted on the harraless and inoffensive brute, 
isa matter of no small regret and Andignation 
Pwith the humane and: considerate part of 
smaukind; but the injury done to public mo- 
rails and social happiness, by an attachment 
to this degrading pastime is’ still more to be 
Numbers of bulls were, and still 
continne to be, regularly trained and carried 
avout trom village to village, to enter the 
lists against dogs bred up for the purpose of 
the combat. ‘Po detail all the barbarities 
committed m these encounters would be a 
devusting and tedious’ task. All the bad 
passions which spring up in ignorant and 
depraved minds are here set afeat. The 
torments and 'blood:of the sufering beast are 
purchased by money of his unfeeling-master; 
and the owners of the dogs are not more 
grated in gaining their sanguinary wagers, 
than in applauding the savage ferocity dis- 
payed by these animals. We cannot often 
appeal to the-annals: of bull-baiting; but if 
they were regularly laid open, it is probable 
that many instances of a sintilar. kind to the 
Wwlowing might: be heid up as a lesson to 
the abettors. of such diversions. * “ Some 
years ago at a’ bull-baiting in» the: North, a 
souns man, confident of the courage of his 
to, lanl some triding wager, that he would 
* separate: times cut off all the four feet of 
bisdeg, and that after every amputation he 
would attack the bull. . The -crael experi- 
met Was tried,» and wich-‘success,”” Such 
‘estab barbarity'can only be exceeded by 
Me | hi hg-Tecital extracted from the pub- 
prints 
at by eset the annual had been bait 
ens ngie dogs, hewas attacked by num-. 


deplored. 


* let joose:at once upoiyshim,,, Mavi 
‘Pers det 4c vhim,, ‘Having. 
Weaved fiom this prin sett they again 


re ; 


» See Bewick's Quadrapeds, Avice Dig, 


Of 17992. Av ae ‘buillshaitiag ) in- 


‘a stake, in order to mx 
—This detestable. 
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fastened: hiaw tothe ring;, ard, with.a,.view,.» 


either of graih ying their hav aL revenge, “x 
of better securing, thsi vetion they acusly , 
cut oiF his hoof, and enjoyed.the sp t316"5, 
of his being worried te death on-his in 

and mangied. stumps. .'Lhese. facts 






puments of the advocates far exciting. 
aa} manly coarage . by, the, exhibition ar 
bwody aud barburous sports.—-Although per- 
sons of rank and educafton,, at the-present., 
period, have abandoned. bear .and,-buil.bait- 
ing to the lowest.and most despicable part of. 
the populace; and even amongst.them these 
sports are nine) dess frequent than formerly ; 
yet the practice .meets with countenance, in 
soine parts of the kingdom, and, has: been. 
supported not long since, in one of the first 
assemblies of this vation, extolled by men of 
rank and abilities, as encouraging harmless 
amusement, manly spirit, and contempt of 
danger.—These opinions appear to beso 
much at variance with the. preseat enlight- 
ened, liberal, and humane state of society, 
that to hear they have been defended by se-; 
rious arguments-2ud with persevering ardor, 
is sufficient to excite both regret and asto- 
nishmert, Cruelty in every shepe.is unjus- 
tifiable ; but wanton, deliberate barbarity is 
dishonourable to oar nature, and contrary to 
the principles of uatural reigioa,, honour, 
justice, and humanity. ©f all the cruel 
sports, bull-baiting, as generally practised, is, 
perhaps, the least detenstble. Iti not only 
acrue!, but a foolish sad detestable dwer- 
ston. That the spectacie Jtwo ape cals eft 
dowed with courage, steength. and aclivitys 
exerting their amtipathies to each other's dee 
struction, upon fair and. equal terms, should 
excite our curiosity and aniwate our feeliag$, 
is reconcileable to the. consti{ution.and .na- 
ture of man; but that apy human icing 
should delight in beholding a nobleand use- 
ful animal tied to a stake, and, depriyed.ina 
great measure of the means of offence and 
defence, and. then worried and. tormented by 
dogs and men, isa sport so.ingipidy, so. ub- 
sporisman-like *, and so,cruel,,asto,eacite 
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* Throwing at cocks is another specimen 
of unmeaning brutality, confined solely ta 
our own country. After being familiarised 
to the barbarous destruetion of this coura- 
geous -bird in the « ig elt ig 
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4% 
wonder as well as detestation. But the ad- 
vocates of these and similar cruel diversions, 
exclaim im a tone of triumphant interroga- 
tion. ‘* Do not these sports inspire manly 
courage and contempt of danger ?"’ Certain- 
ly not. Théy are only calculated to generate 
cruelty and a thirst for blood. ‘They may, 
indeed, inspire ferocity and insensibility to 
danger, but they are unfit to impart genuine 
and manly fortitude. The Romans in- 
dulged, as before remarked, in these savage 
diversions to a greater extent than any other 
nation of antiquify; yet-they did not excel 
the Greeks, nor have surpassed the moderns, 
in the display of military ardour and true 
courage.—It is a superficial and unphilose- 
phigal view of the subject, to consider the 
barbarous sports of Rome contributing to the 
establishment of her power and military 
fame. These spectacles never became com- 





mon till after Hannibal's defeat; and that | 


the Romans, subsequent to this period im- 
proved in valour and hardihood, is not re- 
corded in the pages of their history. But 
may we not, with just pride, appeal to facts 
furnished by our own age and country? Has 
the valour, enterprise, or intrepidity of Bri- 
tish soldiers and sailors shone less conspi- 
cuous, since the period that bull-baiting and 
other barbarous ‘sports have declined, 
throughout most parts of the kingdom? The 
answer is fecnedbd in the history of our late 
naval and military transactions.—The con- 
duct of the Spaniards and Portuguese, when 
contrasted with that of our own countrymen, 
is. a striking proof of the incompetency of 
savage and cruel amusements to create a 
courageous and watlike disposition, Bull- 
fights still constitute the only active popular 
amusement of the two countries. If these 
bloody sports were capable of inspiring ac- 
tive courage and inanly fortitude, how are 
we to account for the acknowledged dege- 
neracy of the people of Spain and Portugal 
in these warlike qualities ?——-The advocates 
for bull- baiting and similar sports, have re- 
coursé to another argument, or rather asser- 





to hasten its abslition.” The cel treatment 
of the'animal race might well lead an inge- 
nions'} ‘foreigner to remark, when describ- 
ing otir poptilar diversion; as follows: “ The 
wortien of Rome beheld barbarities and mur- 
ders'in cold bleod; but the boxing-matches, 
the bull-baitings;’ cock“fightings, and” the 
iuiniévous Attencance-of’ both’ séxes'at’ public 
exéentions; ‘indiéate that there is-at! leastia 
rerinant OF Roman manvers; and’ the taste 
Of those tittiésleftin Englands’ 8 oo on 
SP WedidePboli Gn’ He: ellivicter” aH 


#-anners of the people of Great Britain.” 


[472 
tion, which they urge with great confidence. 
“* cruel sports,” they contend, ‘do ‘no: 
necessarily generate cruelty ina people.” 
“« The English, (say they) who are’ ‘fond of 
these diversions; are, at the same time, Jess 
ferocious, and indeed hold the shedding of 
human blood more in abhotrencé than any 
other nation on the face of the lobe.” 
Granted, that we really deserve this honour. 
able distinction : does it follow that homan 
nature is differently constituted it: Eneland 
to what it is in other ‘parts of the world? 
Can it be necessary to prove, ‘that habits of 
indifference to human suffering are acquired 
by repeated acts of cruelty to brutes; and 
that the sympathy of our natures must be 
blunted in proportion to our familiarity with 
scenes of unnecessary and wanton barbarity ? 
These are almost ‘self-evident suppositions: 
at least they are such inductions from daily 
and repeated experience, as to pass current 
for intuitive truths. But if we admit that 
the English are more addicted to crue! sports, 
and yet hold human life more sacred than 
the people of other countries, it by no means 
follows, that such sports have not a tendency 
to create a disposition to cruelty. How then 
are we to reconcile this apparent contradic« 
tion? ‘The’ paradox, if there really be any, 
is not difficult of solution. —The life of man 
is always most respected, where it is of most 
consequence. For, in a country like Bri- 
tain, where the whole body of ‘the people 
enjoy political and civil rights, their own 
importance, and that of their fellow-citizens 
will be felt and esteemed; and where just 
and equal laws protect the life and property 
af the meanest of the people, and con- 
sequently private injuries can be redressed 
by an appeal to the tribunals of justice, mu 
will be less disposed to be the avenger of his 
own wrongs. Besides, ignorance is com- 
monly the parent of cruelty. Now it may 
he ‘safely asserted, that the knowledge ot 
man’s duties both towards his neighbour and 
his Créator, are better understood and mor 
widely diffused amongst the mass of the peo 
ple in this kingdom, thaw in those otherwise 
civilized countries, where a thirst for te 
blood of their fellow-creatures seems chiefly 
to prevail. ‘These eminént moral ‘and pol 
tical advantages are the powerful counteract: 
ing causes of ‘that spirit of barbarism whe 
cruél diversions are calculatéd ‘to excite. * 

“ft be desirable then to effacé ‘tie ‘harsh line 
ments of rudeness, ‘and a Waitt of feeling 
nearly allied to britulity, Which till mar the 
otherwise ‘fair visage df the national chare- 
ter, Jet all’ barbarous diversiotis “be entirely 


abolished :° but “especially: ‘Jet’ the’ sport 
bull2baiting eth rer bring tobe itt 





, ficed at the shrines of humanity and justice! 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS, - 
Lorp MaLviILLe. In verification of | 
the truth of the remark contained in my 
motto, many of the circumstances connect- 
ed with the endeavours to support Lord Mel- 
ville, and finally to defeat the ends of. jus- | 
tice, might be pointed out ; and, however 
mortifying it may be, to reflect that one is 
made to contribute towards the means of 
screening those, by whose peculations one 
has already suffered, yet, it is almost impos- 
sible not to perceive, that such contribution 
docs, in facet, take place, The numerous 
paragraphs, and, indeed, columns, that have 
appeared in the London news-papers, in 
support of Lord Melville and Mr, ‘Trotter, 
have not, the reader may be assured, found 
their way into print at the expense of cither 
the proprietors of those papers, or of the per- 
sons communicating such writings to the 
editurs. Corruption, in short, begets cor- 
ruption, maggot engenders maggot, in the 
hody politic, when rotten, just as in the 
animal body. It was, sometime ago, ob- 
served, in the Political Register, that the 
partizans of Lord Melville, all those who 
had tasted of the wages of corruption and 
all those who wished so to taste (a class by 
ho means contemptible as. to numbers) 
would, during the prorogation ef. parlia- 
ment, be constantly at work, in all possible 
ways, to deceive the people, to assuage their 
resentment, to.efface all the impressions 
made upon the public mind by the discove- 
ries of the Naval Commissioners. ‘he rea- 
ders of the Register were cautioned against 
the teudency of ‘these efforts, and, they will, 
doubtless, have, tor weeks past, perceived, 
that the caution was not unnecessary. or. ill- 
tiined——The first attempt, of the sort we 
have now been speaking of, through the 
intans of the press, was a. pamphlet, enti- 
led a “‘ Speecu or Lorn Metvixte, de- 
liveted in the: House of Commons, &e. &¢.” 
Assuredly, he had a right to publish his 
speech ; but, then, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that every, one has a right. to com- 
ment upon it, and to pullish. those com- 
hients; for, we can hever allow a man to 
chim a right to publish what he pleasesin his 
Jestincation, while’ the matter against him 
spending, aud, at the same time, to pre- 
“ot others fram publishing ag angwerthere- 
aie Bassi: publication that made its 
ee Was entitled, rane ries ire of | 
‘o4 woe 
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was no contemptible means of misrepresen- 
tation; and, the reader niay"be assured, that 


_ the giving of the appearancé of “Royal sant- 


tion to the pamphlet, or rather to thé ‘ippli- 
cation of the word persecution,’ was not 
withont design. It is probable that fifty 
pounds have been employed in presenting 
this advertisement to the eyes of the people, 
and thus spreading amongst them the idea of 
Lord Melville, who is now actually in the 
the receipt of about eight thousand pounds 
a year of their money, being a hard-used, a 
craelly-treated man.——While_ these, and 
some other, publications were making in 
London, the gude friends of the poor, in- 
nocent, harmless man were not idle at 
Edingburgh, where, in a news-paper entitl- 
ed the Edingburgh Advertiser, the following 
paragraph appeared on the 30th of August. 
‘* ‘This day the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
“* and Council are to give a grand dinner at 
** Fortune’s Tavern, to the Right Honour- 
*¢ able Lord Viscount Melville; His Excel- 
«© Jency the Commander in Chief” [Earl of 
Moiraj,,‘‘ anda number of other persons 
‘* of distinction.” This-some persons, in 
England, would have taken for a joke, had 
they not been informed by their Scots friends, 
that the Edingburgh news-papers do not 
joke, when the ministry, or any part there- 
of, are concerned, Yet, that a faan im- 
peached, ‘actaally inipeached, for ~ high 
crimes and misdemeanors, should be public- 
ly entertained by the corporation of the first 
city in Scotland! ‘That a man 80 circum- 
stanced should partake of siteh an entertain- 
ment! It did, at. first sight, seem incredi- 
ble, and especially did it so. séciit, that the 
corporation should place the afimes of Moi- 
ra aiid Melville in the order, in which they 
stood in the paragraph. Hut, to those who 
had witnessed the, impudence exhibited in 
London, during dhe winter ; those who had 
witnessed the operations of the BaRazks 
system, who. had, atthe very times and in 
the very places where some degree of shame 
might have been expected, from even the 
most profligate and hardéned, behe!d con- 
fidence the most nadaunted, assurance the 
most inflexible, .etfrontery the most. disgust-- 
ing, that ever was seen or heard of amongst 
the most abandoned.of mankind; those who 
had witnessed these, scenes would sather be 
stricken. with, the moJesty,of the coxpara- 
tion of Edinyburgh, and would, byine means, 
he ntclined 40 doabt.of the reality of the 
intended. entertaimment.—+7L be entertain- 


| mentjtook place, amd the following para- 
gtaph,/ taken fromthe same news-paper of 


the 3d of Sepsember,, will inform, the, xta- 


| der who were the noblemey and gouslemen 
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the” Lord’ Advocate, 


“toun, afe aiso 


~ to inspire the company with gaiety. 


“to 
™ the 


“the pittlic’ money, a complaint: that tooked 
pare “ttn “one way 5-but, they “were, it is 4 
“said, “silenced ‘by a’ patriotic dédlaration of | 
2“ the Lord Provist’ (de Chief Magistrate, a. 
~ wotthy Grocer, 


““wiore ‘than 
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“Maville’y “and! i om spersodded, that he 


“will mot ‘be’ stirprised, iar Lord Moira was 
“got ‘found amongst vem. 


“He Lotd Provist und Magistrates gave an 
“ele pantetteroininem at Fort ne’s to Lord 
 Vasconst Melville, aud a noiber of no- 


* blemeiy aid sentiemen, among whom | 


“ were ‘the Duke of ‘Buccleagh, Earl of 
“*Hopetoon, Earl ‘of Haddington, Lord 
© Napier, Word James Murray, Sir John 
«* Steudirt, ‘Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Advo- 
** cate, the Members for the County and 
“City, the ‘Sec:etary ‘at War, the She- 
** rit of the County, &c. &c.”’ The rea- 
der need not be told, that the “ Secretary at 
War’ is Mr. William Dundas; and, it is 
hardly necessary to observe, that amongst the 
«« Members of the County and City,” is Mr. 
“Robert Dwidas. The Lord Justice Clerk, 
and Lord Hope- 
relations; and, as ‘to 
the rest‘of the goodly company, their mo- 
tives’ for attending are evident enough. 
The sequel of this dinner is not less amu- 
sing than’its history is instructive. It was, 
‘# is confidently said, intended to try the 





“temper of the people, ‘and, if it succeeded, 


to be followed wp by the other corpora- 
tions th the comitry, in a tour pro- 
“posed to’be made by the hero of the en- 
tertainmeéint. “'St-was meat ‘to invite sirty 
noblemen and gentlemen; but, upon Lord 
Moira pablicly declaring his disapprobation, 
the number was limited'to forty, of whom 
only’ twenty-one attended, and, the ma- 
jority of these were relations of Lord Mel- 
ville, persons who, for the most part, were, 
in some way or other, living upon incomes 
received from ‘taxes raised upon the ‘peo- 
ple. His lordship was, or «fected to be, 
In great spirits; but, he attempted in vain 





The reprerentatives of the City of Edin- 


“burgh (the Town Couneil, electors of the 


members of parliament) ‘are only thirty- 


three, “all of. theta acynainted with Lord 


© ‘Melville ina way whicly ‘the’ reader will 
“easily conceive. ° 


| : mgst them, however, 
‘there are some persons in av state of life too 


“dow to be invited mpdn an occasion, were un- 
‘diminished respectability and grendsi-weve 


al “"Phese ‘persons took ‘offence. «At 
“next meetmyg of the Conncil; they spole 
Mt dinner as'dw iinproper waste of 


hee 


cq otbat Che “meant to ‘pay "the bill out’ of js 
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to partake jn the honour of dining with Lord | ,privaie pocket. 
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* On Friday, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ly cteated a “Baronet), * 





cumstances ‘will convince the ryeader tha 
the scheme: completely fatled ; “and, : that 
Letrd Metville feels, that Scotland is not 


| with respect to him, what it used to ix 


On aecount of this discovery it is; that yor 
héar, ‘in all the Pitt and’ Melville née. 
papers, such loud and incessant cries agains: 
the “* ingratitude,” “as they call it, of thove 
who owe their rise in “the world to Ler 
Melville. Just as if* the Salaries tittached to 


‘the places, which he gave, were paid out uf 


his own private purse! Just as if all the pen 
sions, ali the grants, all tlie edntratts, inwhieh 
he was concerned, were defrayed out of his 
own property! Never was so ‘wnjust, % 
degrading, so abominablé’ a principle. “To 
hold such 2 principle is to:acknowledge the 
minister of the day for yétir absolute ma. 
ter; and, it would be worth while to ai 
Mr. Canuing for a fuil explanation of what 
he meant, when he said, that lie wished 
anxiously for an administration ‘upén a 
different scale, but that, when ealled pen 
to take part with his right honourable tried, 
he should hold himself to be the mos 
** ungrateful” of mankind, if he retusd 
to join him. It is necessary to expltin 
the meaning of this ; for, reason secmsto 
say, that if a man/‘receives favours at the 
expense of the. pudlic, it js-to the public 
that his gratitude is chiefly dne. lodeel, 
the conferring of favours, at the public e- 
pense, in order thereby to answer purpexs 
of private interest, of whatever sort, wle- 
ther in Yhe way of emolunieut, honor, 
power, or friendship, is entitled toa panne, 
which has so often been applied to the es 
that have chiefly distinguished -the politic 
life of a certain courtier, who has rece!) 
given such indisputable proofs of ‘his fun!) 
to the Spaniel race. ‘Fhe Scots will not, 
however, be much influenced ‘by the cy 
above-mentioned. “* They have been ¢ 
“ riched and exalted by Mr. Dunc. 
Some’ of them have. But, allowing tht 
all Scotland has. ape” 
to own ‘the Dundases? — “ The Bag 
-haye- not ‘had their dae ‘share ot * 
“« honours and emolt.:nents passing thru 
“« the hands of Mr. Dundas.” It may be * 
But, the Duncdases ‘are + not Englisin™ 
And, is that nothing! ‘The truth 5, 
thé Scots, ‘taken asia: nation, have bees 
‘losers by the enormous: patronage _ 
“fivience'of Mr. Dindas, ‘now Lord Mel 
‘That ‘patronage and: influence” have, 4 
Feed, entiched Ibindreds: and -thousoed® © 
“Seotsmen; and, though ‘they “have, 1” tp 
‘department or two’ clianged ers y 
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in nearly thes same way ;. but, they 
ye hot enriched Scotland... they have pro- 
duced. no good, and haye tended to produce 
ba good, to, Seotland.,. On, the contrary, 
the y have directly tended , to ,inpure her ; :to 
bys b le, to subdue, tojenslave, the peaple, 
by rendering, the leading men of the coun- 
uy the mere depende: its. of the minister. 
This patrousge and. iniuence sjhaye, done 
more, perbaps, than eyen the funding sys- 
em to break. down the: aristocracy of Scot- 
land. Indeed, they have charmingly co- 
apecated with that ‘systei,: the system has 
been constantly, woiking, the wealth out 
of the hands,of the ancient. nobility, . it 
has been. constantly reducing them, one 
alier another, to poverty, and the patronage 
aid influence ,have constantly stood ready to 
take advantage..of the dispositions which 
poverty seldom fails to produce. The Scots, 
therefore, cowsidered as a nation, have no- 


work 


Scotland will mot have less of the -public 
patronage than, she. had before ; but, that 
which was enjoyed by one family, by one 
set, will now, be enjoyed by the Scots na- 
tion at Jarge Amongst the publications 
which have, ‘since the end of the session 
Ot parliament, appeared upon the subject 
of ‘Lord Melville, there is one which merits 
pir “cular. attention ; it being represented to 

> pert.of the speech of a JUDGE, de- 
wd from the bench: It is taken from 
_ 4 hewspaper entitled the SamyrJamgs’s 
Caxontcns, under the date of Septeniber, 
lay ty 1505.5 and,. its words are as follow. 
 There..are two other topics, upon which, 
though ofa political nature, I wish to 
tisk a few words. Oueof them is the 
fateof Lord Meiville. To that persop, Ihave 
no attachment political or personal, Bat, 
lanran Englishman. M lercy and forlearance 
arg inseparable from the name.' J am also 
CvlVersant in) judicial habits, which :de- 
mand both candour and patience, I, 
Bs refore, -deprecate the vialence,, which 
mas devoted han ‘the vi¢tia of popular 

domoar, whea he isin. trai for a dig- 
higed and constitaticnit judgment by his 
peers,’ ‘>The article, trom which this 
is tikeay is entitler, the a; ‘conclusion. of 
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JF Glamorganstyire,, at C ardiff; on.M 
Hisadee Septensben 1800 "Of Mr. Justice , 
he ne, ae very a Tale A never, having . 
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thing to regret at the disclosures relating to 
the conduct. of, the Pitts and Dundases.- 


Me. Justice, Hardinge’s’ ehge ¢ to. the gan. 








d.to, ligament, and fi pr 
_ posed. ta, pa bin vet 








, Ah 
Commons, I never have, adtic i Sey rap preel 
of his making, exc ept the ome hat he ain qe 
ag? ainst Mr. Re eves s pan blet. ut, eG 
I have read. this eerie in five different 
ministerial papers, in every ong.of whichit 
is represented as being ¢ part of a charge de- 


jlivere d.by Mr. Hardinge to the Glamorgas- 


shire grand jury, I cannot: ‘believe it to be 
part of a charge, delivered either by, him 
ox by any be ody else... 1 look upon it as one 
ot those iricks, by which the ready instru- 
ments of power and corruption, ‘who havea 
controu] over so great. part of the press, 
occasiovaily mj posesupon the people, and, 
it is with ful! confidence of being empower- 
ed to expose it asa fabrication, that 1 now 
submit it to my readers. For, in the fixst 
place, what in all the world had the case. of 
Lord Melville to do with the business coming 
before the Grand Jury at Cardiff ;, where to 
introduce, and from the bench too, topics of 
apolitical and somewhat of an irritating na- 
ture, must, one would think, have been 
most carefully avoided by the person, ta 
whom this pretended charge ts imput 
But,..the sentiments, the sentiments, for! 
us to entertain, for a single mometjt,” t 
opinion that they were uttered by a jbage ; ; 
by one of those venerable persons, on-¥ 
wisdom, whose integrity, and w ose in e- 
pendence, we so materially rely for the equal 
distribution of justice, and, of course,. for 
the due protection of our_property, our Ber 
sonal liberty,, and our lives, By sich a 

son we must conclude, that sentiments. 
those above quoted were. never joe 
for, do we not daily see our fellow -subjects, 
our countrymen, our neighbours, ang, to 
some of us they must be related and of 
some beloved ; do.we not daily see them 
suffering imprisonment, banishment, ‘or 
death ; and for what? For disobeying, the 
law ; the statute law ; acts, of paili:ment, 
made. to prevent men. frem. doing those 


things which dre injurious, to the commerce, 


or the finances of the conntry : And,. wher HN 
a man like lord Melville; a man .pessessing 
great power ; a,man to whom great matters 
were confided by his Sovereign ‘and his.coun- 
try; a man Joaded with’ emolutnents from 
the public purse, and with, honovrs. and 


titles flom the hand of his. ee master : 





when snch 2 man. is detected in 2, STOSS, _Yio- 
lation of the Jaw, alaw. sty ney 





sition he took great merit to. 


sich, a man is, 
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while there was a particular and positive law 


forbidding him to touch thesaidmoney at all ; 
when me aman is censured ; when justice 
is demanded upon the head of such a man, 
shall that censure and that demand be im- 
puted to “ violence” and to ** popular cla- 
mour” 2? 1s this justice? Is the promul- 
gation ef sentiments such as this likely to 
inspire the people with confidence of that 
sort which. is so essential to the preservation 
of reverence for the laws and the constitu- 
tion ——** Violence!" I should be glad 
to be told, where, and in what, this vio- 
lence has appeared. Never were people 
more. cool, more mild, more gentle, than 
the people of England, than the aggrieved, 
the deeply-injured people of Mngland, have 
been, through the whole of the proceedings 
relative to Lord Melville. ‘There has, in no 
part.of the kingdom, one act of violence, 
or a disposition to an act of violence, ap- 
peared, The meetings, called for the pur- 
pose of petitioning and addressing wpon the 
subject, have been conducted in the most 
peaceable and orderly manner; and, in no 
one of those .papers is there to be found an 
expressive indicature of ‘' violence.”’ ‘They 
all breathe a profound respect for the law, a 
confidence in the integrity of parliament, a 
satisfaction at its conduct, an attachment to 
the person, and an anxious desire to pre- 
serve, winsuilied, the crown of the King, to- 
gether with the character of the country. 
And, shail such demonstrances of the sen- 
timents of the people be ternied © violence ? 
Shall they be regarded as constituting ‘* po- 
pular clamour"’? And; let it not be for- 
gotten, that even these expressions of the 
public feeling did not make their appear- 
ance, till efter Lord Melville bad been 
heard in his defence ; till after he had been 
twice heard, once betore the commissioners, 
and once by the means of a paper, written, 
at his leisure, as an answer to the report 
made upon his eondact by those Connnis- 
sioncrs, a paper admitted not without an 
unexanipted stretch of indulgence. Nor is 
this all ; for the people did not take the lead, 
It was not the people that began. The 
voicg of the peopie was not heard; there 
was not one popular meeting, nor was there, 
I believe, one proposition, publicly made, 
. for calling a thecting upon «the sub- 
. Jéct, until qfter the’ House of Commons 


had, in the most deliberate and solemn man-’ 


mer, declared Lord Melville guilty of a 
gross violation of the law and a high breach 
of duty. Where, then, is the justice of 
imputing the proceedings against Lord Mel- 
Ville to. “* violence” and to “ popular cla- 
wear’? ‘The House of Commons was not 
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pac’ 
thought to be very violent im their hast, ;, 
bring on those proceedings. The Tpyry 
Rerort of the Naval Commissioners w., 
laid before the House in February, and ever 
early in that month. No one hustencd4, 
take it up. It was then withdrawn for the 
purpose of adding certain signatures. Ny. 
body called for it. In time it’ came back 
again; and, finally, it was broucht befite 
the Honse in a printed state, abottt the mig. 
dle of March. A day, a somewhat distant 
day, was then appointed for the purpose oy 
taking it into consideration. Wheit the day 
approached, it was put off for the sole pyr. 
pose of giving Lord Melville time to write 
a letter, which letter was, too, upon ‘mo- 
tion of the other great man, Mr. Pitt, slow. 
ed to be brought up and taken into conside- 
ration together with the Report. At last, of- 
terthe Report, after a kuowledge of al! the 
facts had been’ communicated to the Hou 
of Commons more than two months, the 
subject was, on the memorable 8th of Apri}, 
discussed for the first time, and the decision 
was, that Lord Melville had, for the spate 
of sixteen years, been constantly guilty ofa 
gross violation of the law and a high breach 
of duty. Was there, then, any thing vic 
lent previous to the discussion? Did th 
House of Commons exhibit signs of vio 
lence, or of apathy? And, as \0 the peo- J 
ple, it has been before. shown, that thy 
suffered not their voice to be heard upon the 
subject, till after the House of Commo 
had decided, But; may not the par: 
graph mean, that this violence and popula 
clamour have appeared since it was resclved 
on to impeach Lord Melville? ‘* 1 there 
* fore deprecate the yiolence, which bas 
* devoted him the victim of pepular cli 
“ mour, wien he is in train for a digaited 
‘* and constitutional judgment bg. lis pect 
This is, it must be, confessed, not Loo good 
English, or any thing else;.and, it my 
mean, that “ violence and popular clamow 
against Lord Melville have appeared since 
was resolved on to.impeach him; 249, 
only objection. to this. constzuction is, th 
the fact is wholly and notoriausly faloes 1% 
let me.ask the reader, shat violence has 
peared, any whexe- against. Lord Mest 
since the impeachment. was resolved - 
Where ws, there been, heard, since 
any ee Did not those wit? 
had been most active in maintaining © 
cause of the country, immediately deciatt, 
that now there ought nothing more to be 
said, till the trial should be over? A af 
ing instance of this candour, this 1° 
justice, was shown at the county-meel'S 
in Wiltshire, A meeting had bees <a 
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4st] 
ed early in April, but, if consequence of 
the Sheriff's being upon a four in Wales, 
and of Aas letters not being sent to him, the 
meeting did not take place till the 18th of 
Jone! Jn the mean time the House of 
Commonshad resolved to proceed by a cxi- 
WIXAL PROSECUTION; and, therefore, at the 
Wiltshire meeting, it was, upon the sug- 
ion of Mr, Hussey, unanimously agreed 

wo, that, as it was fiwed on to bring Lord 
Melville to trial before a Judge and Jury, 
it would be improper for the freeholders to 
enter ito any resolutious upon the sulject of 
his offences. Was this a mark of ‘* vio- 
« lence’? Was there any thing here of 
“ popular clamour’’? Or was’ there a little 
too much of delicacy ; of that over-strained 
candour, which is not Jess injurious to truth 
and justice than is malice itself? After the 
epoch we are now speaking of, the greater 
part of the members of parliament having 
etired to the country, the decision of the 
House of Commons with regard to the cri- 
minal prosecution was, with only a day’s no- 
ice, rescinded, and it was resolved on to im- 
peach Lord Melville. ‘There was not a man 
ithe whole kingdom, who did not clearly 
perceive the object of this. It was evident 
revery one. Yet, has it excited any ‘ vio- 
‘lence’? Has ever this goading, this 
tinging measure, drawn, forth any thing 
q rorthy of the name of ‘* popular clamour ?”’ 
Aud, shall we, then, quietly and silently 
bear ourselves accused of violence and cla- 
ouring and injustice? These being the 
ects of the case, shall we behold publica- 
tons such ‘as F have quoted above; shall we 
re them circulated with such maliciot:8 and 
detatigable industry; and, shall we say 
othing in reply? The partizans of the 
ts and Melvilles always speak of those 

































‘tsons Oppesed not only to the ministry, 
it to the constitution, to the very existence 
the monarchy. But, the good of it is, 
was the ministers themselves ; it was Tue 
AMILY 5 It was the set of the Pitts and Ad- 
ugtons ; it was “* His Majesty's confidential 
pm composing “ the ings govern- 
unt;" it was they, they themselves, 
mat produced the grounds of charge, and 
~ in fact, preferred the charge, against 
. — ! The ition took no part 
‘. ‘There they were, left to themselves. 
ey moved the parliament to establish a 
batd of Commissioners. This motion was 
a ‘The board was established ; and, 
now the consequences. It is, there- 
Heer shamefully unjust to complain of 
. Macs in this mattér; to accuse 
prying into secrets of government ; 
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of seeking for some such means of bhumour- 

ing the euspicions of the people. Great 

complaint has been made, that the Opposi- 

tion, by the means of this subject occupied 

all the time of the ministry, and thereby 

prevented them ftom attending to the 

great affairs of the nation. But, to say 

nothing, at present, of the impudence 

of such a complaint, supposing the Opposi- 

tion to have originated the inquiry, the coms 

plaint is totally unjust upon the other ground, 

that it was the persons composing the minis- 

try who began the inquiry, and who, at last, 

brought it before parliament in such a shape, 

that the Opposition were compelled to take 
it up, or openly to give their sanction to 
corruption. And, with these facets beiore 
us ? facts which nobody can deny, what as- 

surance must not the partizans of Mr. Pittand 
Lord Melville have, to talk of the hindrance 
to public business, arising from the discus- 
sions relative to the conduct of the latter, 
and to place this hindrance at the door of 
the opposition! It is, indeed, true, that the 
Commissioners of Naval Inquiry were not 
appointed by Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville, 
who, if they had established any sach board 
at all, would, in all probabillity, have se- 
lected very different men to compose it ; but, 
they were, at the time the Tenth Report 
was made, in the ministry, and in the mi- 
nistry with the men, who had caused the 
naval commission to be established. It was, 
atany rate, amongst themselves. They had 
squabbled, and, at last, quarrelled ; and if, 

in that quarrel, discoveries were made of 
importance to the state, were the members 
of the opposition to wink at them, to shut 
their eyes, to seal their lips, lest..... what! 
Lest the powers of the state should be taken 
whom they 
thought unfit to possess them ; lest the world 
should, at last, sce Messrs. Pitt and Dundas 
in their true colours ; lest integrity should, 
after so long and arduous a wartare, triumph 
over corruption! ‘To expect this degree of 
forbearance from the Opposition ; to pre- 
tend, that it might have »een expected, 
what eftrontery must a man possess!) How 
Jong must he bave been in the habit of re- 
garding the people of England, of whalever 
rank or degree, a8 made.for the sole purpose 
of administering to the pleasure of Mr, Pitt 
and his ¢reatures!. No; Mr. Fox did pot 
detect them; they detected themselves, 
They have betn laid bare by their own 
hands. Mr. Fox has never prycd into their 
secrets ; he has never employed himself in 
hunting them out of their ane and, for 
not having done it, he has much blame to 
take to himself. Had he attended to the ex- 
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penditure of the public money; had he 
strictly watched them there; they would 
never have arrived at the point where they, 
With so little ceremony, ventured to lend 
the public money, without interest, to mem- 
bers of parliament. Time, however, has 
how dotie what Mr. Fox neglected to do, 
Their system brought itself to an end: it 
could go on no further: there was not confi- 
dence enoveh Jeft amongst the parties con- 
cerned to hold it together any longer : and, 
at the end of twenty years, the accumulated 
sins of twenty years begin to break forth to 
ourview, Here are the men, who rose up- 
on their professions of superior purity ; who 
pledged themselves to the nation to promote 
@conomy even in the most minute partica- 
lars; who declared open and inexting’ sh- 
able war ) 
one, be he who he inight, who should be 
found to have the least concern in misapply- 
ing the public money: here they are, 
brought precisely into the situation, in which 
Mr. Fox must wish to see them, but with- 
out any effort of his. ‘They are, as if by 
gome invisible and over - ruling power, 
brought before him and made to lay open to 
him and to the whole world, the proofs, the 
undeniable proofs, of their being, and ot 
their always having been, exactly such men 


as he had, for twenty years, been describin 


. ‘ ‘ 2 > 
against all peculators, against cvery 


‘ 
o 


them. Talk not of his triumph to come: 


his triumph is already complete. His tri- 
umph was complete on the 3d of May last, 
when his constituents, lawfully and peace- 
ably assembled, commissioned him to vo to 
the parliament and to the throne, and there 
to declare, in their name, that, with re- 
spect to the persons whom he had so long 
opposed, proof was now come to light, that 
they always ought tohave been opposed by all 
honest and honourable men, This was the 
day of Mr. Fox’s triumph. His rival has, 
by one means or another, contrived to pre- 
serve his place for twenty years ; but, what 
else has he left?) The two men have been 
twenty years engaged against one another, 
the one possessing the power of dispensing 
favours and emoluments without bounds, 
and the other possessing nothing but his ta- 
lents and his integrity. See them now. See 
them at the end of the twenty years, and 
consider what the historian, the fitwre his- 
torian, will of them——Mr. Burke, 
tod, should have lived to see this day. He 
should have lived to see the authors of the 
measure relative to the Nabob of Arcot’s 
Debts brought, at last, to account. Yes, he 


should have lived to see Mr. Pitt upon his 


€xamination before a committee of the House 
of Commons, touching a matter as te which 
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is 
a Bank Director was the informant. he 
above all things, he should have heard Tay 
cross-examined upou the subject of his Day 
ing lent to Boyd and Benfield, then mon. 
bers of parliament, a large sum of the ' b. 
lic money without interest. There ways 
this fact, this the most important of all ; 
discoveries, to render ‘complete the bts 
justice of this grand drama. When, ip si 
ever memorabie speech upon the Nabe 
Arcot’s Debts, Mr. Burke was deserpbing 
the nature and extent of the CONNEXION * 
tween Messrs, Pitt and Dundas and Pa 
Benfield; when he was shewing how they 
set even their own law at defiance, for te 
sake of favouring Benfield, and of auger: 
ing that wealth, which he so liberally ep 
ployed in support of their power ; when } 
was developing the intrigues of Bent, 

laying open to public: view the manner 

Which the money drawn from the people | 
be given to him was’ used in the subve 
sion of the liberties of the people; when 
he was counting the number of meinber 
which Benfield, by means of the weal 
heaped on him by the Twin-Ministes 
had returaed to the parliament, then si- 
ting, to vote for those ministers ; wheo, 
having been tauntingly reminded of the ce- 
feat of himself and his party upon the sub 


Bes ohw 


ject of the India Bill, he exclaimed : “ Wel 
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do [remember every circumstance of tha 
memorable period! God forbid I should 
‘ ever forget it!’ QO, illustrious disgrace! 
QO, victorious defeat! may your mien 
rial be fresh and new to the latest gener- 
tions! May the day of that-generous cor 
fiixt be stamped in characters never to be 
cancelled or worn out from the recor 
of time! Let no man hear of us, who 
shall not hear, that, in a strugyle cguust 
the intrigues of courts, and the perhdious 
levity of the multitude, we fel] in th 
cause of honour, in the cause of our cou 
try, in the cause of humanity itself! 5: 
if tortune should be as powerful over fam, 
as she has been prevalent over virtue, 4 
Jeast our conscience ig beyond her yo" 
diction.” When, amidst. these inc'y 
nant strains, expressive, too, almost of 
spair, he saw the Twin Ministers sneering ® 
conscious securjty of the well-disciplines 0 
jority at their back, little did he imag 
that fame, of whona he scerized to “ov! 
would ever do him and his party’ such 20 
ple justice as has now been dove. thea! 
Little did he imagine, that Paul Benfield, 
Spite of his lrundreds of thousands of pour 
in spite of his more tha princely inco™ 
would: become a bankrupt, literally 4 bank 
rupt, arrainged before the ¢omumissions! al 
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Gi aikdalt® Still less did he expect, that 
" Dundas, the great patron of Benfield, 
thie » great projector and executor of the 
Arcot Job ; Mr. Dundas, whom he so se- 
verely 2 md so justly treated in the speech 
now “referred to; that Mr. Dundas, who 
7 rrinning at his reproaches, and, by way 
of answer, referred him to the yotes of the 
House ; still less did he expect that this man, 
iy spite of all the means of protection, 
which he had gathered, and was gathering, 
shout him, would one day be compelled to 
come into the very piace, where he was 
then sitting iM insolent triumph, there to 


> 
ywhy he ought not to be tried by a 
Judge and Jary tor having misapplied the 
public money -! And, less than all could 
Mr Buy rke x itt 


have imarined, t] t Mr. | 
that the then idol of the gid ly muititade ot 


v 

5 
wee "s : 1 , Aaa f the 
{ mectropols, Mi: led UO) time arts of the 
commercial Sption that the “ heayen- 


racter and 
rely and s so truly described 
‘ than all, could he have 
mnagii 4 that this man would, at last, be 
| 3 true colours through the means 


ofa set of CO) niMmissioner 3 (a sort of te ople 


of whom he was so fond), ap i rite d by his 

Own cr ‘atures, by creatures whom he hai 

thiru unite place, in oxtle’ to ‘keep out his 
ie til! it should be convenient for 


at the 


‘ 
himvelf to return. If any one had, 
{ Burke, 


ime We are re curring to, told Mr. 


thatthe tune would come, when Mr. Pitt, 
| } ? ; yw 
dilie pation to the last stages 


** 
, ; 
of dist¥Fess and d race 


would be heard {oO 


‘ta ; . 7" doe : 
throw the bl: nue upon Providence, Mr. 


Burke would haye easily believed it: nor 
it he have found much difficulty in be- 
wo, that, at some time or other, disco- 
Velies such as have been made, relative to 
ombuct of the Twin-Ministers, would 

couid hardly ha ive be - 


be inade ; but, he 
Outs thai any thing sO "aie apt, so stri- 
h ‘) i ae iate and ju , as ihe dis covery 
© toc nusapplication of the forty thousand 
» lent to Boyd and Ben field, vould 
hay Dpen, Had he been live when the 
rol the SelectC oinmittee, containing the 
tessions of Mr, Long and ihe ex anuinatic n 
NG Cus s-examination ‘of Mr. Pitt, together 
Ms h the evidence of the Gold made andthe 


? 


uae cid, thy spirit is mighty. still!” 
“ns was Gereo fit! Nothing was ever 
othing.could have.ceme to light 
}o fu Wy to confirm wha thad been constantly 
- ted by the Opposition, with respect to 
-" real cha evacter and motives of the Twins. 
‘t. Burke h ad, over and ever again, warned 
* people against the consequences of con- 


fe 
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ba ie 


| 
4 0rntons, bh xe would fh ayeexchimed, “ Paul! - 
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fiding in those ‘lwin-Ministers; he took in- 
finite pains to explain to them: the manner, 
in which corruption worked ; he showed the 
difference b: Pers. nal aad poli tical co: 
ruption, and proved to them how muc! 
more dangerous the latter was than sin 
former 


tween 


but, he was talking ‘to a people 
prejudiced, blinded, and, withal, pre ue ly 
admire cunning, rather than great, men. 
He, therefore, for thac time, talked itt 
Vain ; but, NOs! 
with vreat 


Det “~e * . } 
his words are remembered 


advantage ; now his sentiments 


, : ; Se 
and his predictions arc TrecuirTeG ) How are 
. a serecd } “a he , ace rs 
his speeches against the Twins. like bread 
thrown upon tie waters. bic told the - 
’ 4 ) 
die, I \ ] wy .. CXi ccd 'roin their 
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acres who stretched the: oats in bawling 

out the | rails: ; of ** the pure, the ** heaven~ 

Lorn son of Chatham :” now they hear, they 

ey) hav ly oli ip rt 1 +} , 7 Go ; vat aca he 

See, they believe, aud they Wil not again be 
“7 > . } oe as ee : es 

easily deceived.——trrom this gression, 

; ] ‘ steviis ’ te sence 
which is 100 iON OU Gublie of Jeinye ye tg 


ed by an apology, I should now return to 
the subject of the efforts that are making, 
by the . irlizans of corruption, to deceive 
and mais +, and, thereby, to 
obstruct the course, and defeat the ends of 
justice; and, tae next publication of this 
sort, to which I should refer, would bea 
work, entitled, Review or THE Kee 
PORTS MADE BY THE Navat Commis 
SIONERS: Dy a SocinrTy oy GENTLEMEN.” 
This work, which has been, and yet is, pub- 
lis hed Gg in numbers, ust have CH st, I should 
think, bas Jess than SEVEN Oi PIGHT 
TH YISAND POUNDS. | It has been ad- 
verti ey almost ¢ tinually, in ad/ the news 
papers in the kingdom : it has a slamp-; 
aud it is given away, With a profusion hard- 
ly credible In short, it looks Jike a great 
UWIUSUTC , snd, perhaps, it is ene of those 
whicls is intended to save. us fr un the fangs 
of Bugyape ri! If one may judge from the 
prine iples ite Oph ains; frem the tiippanev of 
its lang rage om the » shallowness it dis- 
covers upon all ibjects, the pla ot 
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- 
‘ 


all, from that mixture of pertness and ma- 
ligmity, so predominant in every part of it: 


il 


ove may juige from these, as well as 


fiom ‘certain other circumstances of place 
aud time, the principal conductor is THE 
Uvrstraxt ; and the literary contributors are, 
in all probability, a well-known knot of 


subaltern peculators. 


This publication shall 


be more fully noticed in my next; and, in 
the mean while, I insert, in another part of 
the preceding sheet, a letter upon the subject 
ot Lord Melville’s conduct, being resolved 
to neglect no opportunity of endeavouring 
to counteract the unprincipled efforts that 
are making, and sume of which I have above 
noticed, to pervert the minds of the people, 
and to defeat the intention of all the upright 
and salutary measures adopted by the House 
ot Commons, in their lest session, relative 


to the expenditure of the public money. 


The fol- 


CONTINENTAL CoaALITION. 


lowing article is from the Sun of the 20th 


instant, 


It is worthy of attention ; for, the 


reader may be certain, that it wes approved 


of at the Treasury before it found 
into 


its way 


the Sun. ** Aceording to Jetters 


«* from Vienna, dated the 27th of August, 


«. 


a manifesto will be published as soon as a 


** yunction is formed between the Russian 


«. 


armies and that division of Austrian troops 
intended to co-operate with them. The 
purpose of this expected manifesto is said 


** to be an explanation of the motives that 


ae 


ec 


have Jed to an armed neutrality on the 
part of the two Imperial Courts, and the 


** causes that heve induced them to nego- 
** tiate with arms in their hands, as well as 
** the conditions upon which not only the 
** peace of the Continent will remain unin- 
“« terrapted, but a general pacification be 


** definitively settled. 


It is also stated, that 


*‘ the aggressions and encroachments of 
‘* France have compelled the two Emperors 
** te require, at the head of their armies, 


sa 


these just terms which their own and the 


** common safety of ull independent coun- 
** tries absolutely demand, but which the 
** French government, instead of listening 
** to, have hitherto evaded, by continual in- 
** trigues, and only proceeded to new vio- 
** Jence and outrage. The conditions upon 
** wiieh their Imperial Majesties will con- 
“* sent, and procure the consent of England 
** toa general pacification, are, according to 
‘* rumours in the political circles of Vienna, 
** as follows :——France is to evacuate al! 


** italy; Piedmont, Switzerland, and Hol-! 


** Jand, iuto which, as well as Germany, no 


** French troops are, 
** penetrate. The offensive: ensive | 
pene , i Offensive’ and defensive 


se 


Upon any pretext, to 


Ueaty between Plauce and Spuin ef 1706 
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‘« isto be dissolved, and the latter kingdom, 
** as well as Portugal, is to have its jnde. 
“« pendence restored. The left bank of the 
“*. Rhine, and the Alps, and Pyrenees are 
** to be the boundaries of the French ey. 
‘* pire, which cannot, for the future, 
‘* passed im time of peace without beino 
‘€ considered by the armed neutrality “y- 
“« declaration ot war. The Powers formin 
‘* the armed neutrality and the future league 
“‘ of pacification, are, besides Russia ang 
* Austria, to consist of England, Turkey, 
Denmark, Sweden, Saxony, Naples, Sur. 
‘ dinia, Lombardy, ‘Etruria, Spain, and 
Portugal. Piedmont ts to be restored to 
the King of Sardinia; Lombardy, with 
Parma and Piacenza, are to be erected 
into an independent kingdom, in favour 
of the elder branch of. the Bourbon f. 
mily. Upon these conditions all the 
Confederate Princes are to acknowledge 
Buonaparté as Emperor of the French, 
and England is to restore Malta to the 
Order, Russia will evacuate the Seven 
Islands, and, as well as the other States, 
respect the independence and guarantee 
the integrity of the Turkish empire — 
Such, according to the letters which ye 
have received, and by the reports in the 
chief diplomatic and. military circles 
the Continent, are to form the prominent 
features of the Manifesto which: !s speedily 
to be issued by the allied Imperial Cour! 
We lay these rumours before our reader, 
without venturing to pledge ourse)\ es fet 
their authenticity ; but our corresponoctt 
confidently states, that, in the opimion« 
the best politicians in the countries thi 
dare to speak without fear of France, tow 
conditions alone ean insure the salety aN 
independence of Europe from the restes 
ambition of revolutionary France. We 
confess, however,. that, admitting s 
proposals should really come from Ur 
two Imperial Courts, we have little hopes 
of a pacific result, considering the a 
rageous pride and immeasurable ambit? 
‘© which constitutes the character ©! the 
« French Usurver. It @ very probable 
‘«“ blows will be struck. before treaties # 
“* concluded.” There is nothing that 
astonish me new,-in the conduct ol pd 
Pitt, except he shoul uit his pare . 
out the application of, physical force; me 
therefere, I will not say, that ee i 
of this sort may not be on foot. pe 
ject of .a war against. the person a yet 
parté smeuns to, have been abandones; “ 
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SUN, Would not be easily found out. 


430) 
orime minister. 


fora showy speech ; and, if possible, obtain 
2 majority of votes at the méecting of parlia- 
ment. But, to acknowledge Buonaparte as 
Fmperor of the French ! Buonaparte would 
eurn at the offer. He will hoid nothing in 
virtue of such an acknowledgment, well 
knowing that he could not possibly have a 
worse tenure. So that, the proposition, if 
t should be made to him, will only give him 
an opportunity of showing the people of 
France, that it is not the glory of himself 
and family that hehas in view, bat the glory 
of France, whose permanent greatness he 
prefers to his own. It will, besides, furnish 
sime very pretty materials for an article in 
the Moniteur, which will not fail to compare 
it with that anxious desire, recently ex- 
pressed by the ministerial papers, to free 
the people of France ‘* from the grasp of 
heir tyrannical Usurper,” and to ‘* restore 
thom to their former state of happiness, 
uvier their legitimate Monarch.” This 
wild bea very amusing centrast for the 
Moniteur to exhibit, in the views of the 
disinterested friends of the French ;’’ and 


Bihere is very little doubt but it would pro- 


duce an etlect extremely advantageous to 
Napoleon. The project was, however, 
prooably thrown out, like the other, for the 
purpose of feeling the public pulse. The 
fact is, that the ministry, -harassed as they 
are with the difficultics, which they theuw- 
selves have brought tipon the country, and 
glarmed for the safety af their places, know 
pot what to do, The operations upon the 
Continent free them, fora little, from the 
read of invasion, and, therefore, they have 
hastily rushed into the measures, which 
Have produced those operations; but, the 
creid hangs Jurking over them: They feel 
Wat, and they know not what to do to get rid 
Ol it.“ 4 League of Pacification” i as likely 
oentertheirheads as an yotherscheme; but, I 
an the reader will agree with mie;thata more 
“Gs one, especially as described by the 
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the fluctuating from project to project is 
“© natural consequence of a state of 
So Which'the peisomis at the head of 
ears Kriow tdt what to do, especially if 
we! are persons of no solid political wisdom, 
Ol fo fixed principles. But, ‘the people 
— be‘upott their guard against the false 
hs, whifeli stich. projects a > calculated to 
She dey hd nier 
oat , “the topes thut 
ai irae abcd 
at thent, “chitin ‘the late war with: 
ej aud, their’ confidence now should 
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Something in the way of }] be regulated upon ‘their experience then. 
ick, Something that shall farnish matter’ 
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In short, they. should place confideave in 
nothing that partakes of trick: no trick, 
they may be well assured, will, save their 
country : it battles upon the Continent fail, 
there must and will be battles in England, 
Above ail things, thev should be prepared tor 
along war; for great exertions and great 
sacrifices ; for an alterationin their mahuer 
of spending their time, in their eating, in 
their drinking, and in their dress. I am 
perfectly serious: I may deceive myself, 
perhaps, but I have no intention to deceive 
others ; and I give it as my settled opinion, 
that there never will again be real peace in 
England (she continuing independent), until 
there be a very great change indeed in the 
internal affairs of the nation. Again I invite 
those who differ trom me in opinion, upon 
this point, to state to me the grounds of 
their opinion. ‘To point out the way, in 
which, our present system of political eco- 
nomy adhered to, we shall be able to pre- 
serve the throne of our Sovereign and the 
independence of our country ; to show me 
how we are to maintain a war for the space 
of five or six years Jonger, and, at the 
same time, to continue to pay the interest 
of the national debt, which debt must be 
increased to seven hundred millions before 
the end of that time; to deny, if he ean, 
that we must, unless we make some de- 
duction from the interest of the national 
debt, beyond the five per centum now de- 
ducted, under the name of Income Tax, 

have loans even in time of peace, whenever 
the name of peace is obtained. This is what 
I have asked for; itis what [ still ask for ; 

and, let not him who refuses to” satisfy 

me, or to attemt to satisfy me, complain of 
my desponding notions. It is easy to say : 

« Never fear; we shall get out of the 

© scrape somehow or other ; and, in tlie 

‘© mean-time, are we not very well off ?” 

This is easy enough to say: Old George 

Rose can say this ; and, indeed, Georgy is 

very well off. But, is this snfficient:to. sa- 

tisfy any man, who is anxious for the ho- 

nour and safety of his country? I state the 

reasons, why 1 .think what I think ; und, 
let no one conden my conclusions, unless 

he will take the trouble to show that my 
reasons are not sound. 4 change, a greut 
change, in our internal affairs, Tagaia and 
again say, is “absolutely necessary tothe 

yweservation of the mogarchy andb:of the 
independence ‘of England-- “Thegrounds ot 
this assertionhave been, over and oyeragain 


‘ytatedwithoat the least. reserve : , the anri- 


nisterial ‘writers! have honoured me>tyith 
mach abuse, but I have never vet received 
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: éxertion was likely 
to chill exertion, 
efGescious as disappointment ; 
> itself up to 
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ber of men, 


government in, that country, 
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Piedmont ' 
hel e occurred since Buc onap. arte’s eee 


and these dist 
nto wear so serious an aspect that 
eral Menou was ¢ blig re to t 
new troops from | 
garrison of I yons, 
men, were exp xected in Piedmont to rein- 
force the garrison of Turin, and to seovr 
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any thing like an answer.—tThere 1s, 
the greatest danger to be 
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) copie ) Rang OUO/S 


““ the wishes of the great body of the ell 
** ty, and a great majority of the pe 
Spain, but it is upon the influenc 
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the power of France that he , 


‘© to the mandates of Buona parte, 
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feel, that these are not for ever to mec: 
impunity, Nothing, indeed, is beti 


culated to irritate a people, to ma! 
hate their government, and ma 
y 


careless 2bout their country; nothing 


better calculated to produce such 
than to see the powers of the state p 
to see its honours dispensed, and its | 


squandered, by a man, in whom nc! 
notility nor the people have any cou 
but who, by the means of base se7v) 


the one hand, and of corruptio: 


other, still holds his place ; still has 


with an apparent determination to 
th 


country rather than quit his grasp 
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while [ allow, that such conduct 
Prince cf Beace may, possibly, prod. 
contents in Spain 5 while I allow, th 
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1d Bohemians, it is to be hoped, that it is 
ot altogether ideal; but, the ORACLE wil! 
nd it very difficult to persuade any man, 
o is not ‘within a hair’s breadth of idiocy, 
tht t there is any great quantity of courage to 
» found amongst the people of the Vene- 


all 
I 
nn 
Wi 


dan States; and, if they have actually de- 
manded arms, 1 beg my readers to mat ‘k the 
rest lt, being very | much mistaken if the de- 
ma e refused. The ‘* several 
“ | dasurtactiene in Piedmont,’’ which have 
‘nduced Gen. Menov to write to rrance ior 
troops wherewith to ‘‘ scour the country,” 
key with me, have more the air of proba- 
, had I forgotten the statement, in this 
same newspaper, published in the month of 
November last, relative to the discontents 
anongst the French people, and even 
amongst the troops of Na apoleon. ‘ ‘The 
‘ enemies of oppression,” said this supporter 
of the Pitts and Melvilles! ‘‘ The enemies 
“of oppression will be glad to hear, that 
“the French nation itself, doomed tor 
“some time past to vent its complaints in 
“ unavailing murmurs, has, at last, courage 
to remonstrate aloud against the usurpa- 
tion of Buonaparté, whose pride and in- 
solence are intolerable. Telleyrand and 
Fouché, who may be c: ‘lled his right and 
" left arms, perhaps his very vital principle, 
have indicated symptoms of dislike to the 
willof the tyrant. The armies are also 
beginning to express sentiments of disaf- 
fection, Accounts from Boulogue state, 
that universal discontent prevails amongst 
tie troops ; that all idea of their embark- 
r for the purpose of invasion has leen 
obewileghd™ [Observe, reader, this was 
printed on the 19th of Noy ember last] ; ; 
‘and, that the flotilla men are ready to 
“turn against their commanders,” 
mee after such accounts as this, and after 
the proof, the repeated proof, which we 
have had of their falsehood, their absolute, 
oe ritentional, falsehood, ought we not to 
ve Upon our euard? The truth is, that ac- 
founts, such as I have above ins serted, are 
mere fabrications, published for the purpose 
. what is called, “* keeping up the spirit of 
the nation ;” and, asthey, with some little 
Variaton, are, by the means of money, ad- 
Se ‘tea into most of the newspapers, they 
mt (4 pretty gaieral effect, amaongst the vul- 
= “ ape at ew ell as littie. They serve to 
he at people along from stage to stage in 
said — of their country ; they tend to 
rere - see : theit country fall without 
a mh a cae = er was that spirit, by which 
m= ry can be effect: nally defended, 
‘tted, for one moment, by such means. 
OxIKG sm it will be recollected, that it 
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was a boxing match between Daenwis.Dit- 
LON and another man, which gave rise tothe 
several articles, which have recently ape 
peare in the Register upon. this. subject. 
The case of Dition was stated pretty fully 


| in page 193 ot the present Volume ; and, J 


am. pers. ided, 1 that my readers, will partake 


in the satisfaction which I feel in informing 
them; that, ithstanding the very alarme 
ing verdict of the ( ‘oroner 's Jury, Dillon was 
acquitted, : the Old Bailey, where, on the 
24th instant, he was tried before Mr. Jus- 
Tice Heatu. ‘This result, it will be re- 
membered, our confidence in the upright- 
1@SS dl id \W isa tom O if th S Jud: \ TOS led us to ahe- 
ticipate ; and, itawill hardiv be thought im- 
proper, if we express a hope that the deci- 
sion may.have its due weight with the ig- 
ferior magistrates. 
Botley, Thursday, ) 


20th St pe. 1S05. \ 








ABBi DE LA MARRE. 

A curious and interesting correspondence 
has taken place between one of the agents of 
Louis XVIII. and the party of emigrants in 
this country, Much valuable matter has 
been disclosed to our ministers by this sca- 
sonable fracas, and thereby our government, 
at the commencement of this new war, will 
see how the funds of England have been 
squandered, and how its precious machina- 
tions against the power of Buonaparté have 
been conducted by the click whom they kept 
in pay. The indiscretion of one of the 
mest polished courtiers of ancient France 
has given rise to the explosion. ‘Lhe Comte 
de Vaudreuil happened, at the table of an 
English gentleman, to accuse the Abbé de la 
Marre, ‘* of being a very dangerous person ; 
‘* an vera of Buonaparté near the King; a 
‘© vile debauchee, who, in all his missions 
‘€ through Germany, was accompanied by 

his prostitute ; and who, in short, was a 
‘‘ man totally lost in reputation,” ‘This 
charge was faithfully reported to the Abbé, 
pe it has drawn from him a most maste rly 

tetail of the whole conduct of the emigrant 
“nia in England, the authors, advisers, and 
executors of those plots, which have cost the 
British government such a waste of reputa- 
tion, as well as money.——*‘ Yes,” 
Abbé de la Marre, ‘‘ I own, that to this 
party I am a dangerous person, for I am ac- 
quainted with every one of their practices ; I 
know ali their pertidies s; all their intrigues; 


and am even acquainted with the terms of 


their schemes, and the distribution of the 
booty. At every journey which I made 
into England on the oervins of my Royal 
Master, “I witnessed the agitation w bich my 
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‘presence occasioned them, as if they appre- 
hended that the fountain of gold was io be 
shut against them. Yes; lam to them 
a dangerous man, because if I ‘were admitted 
to the presencé of a British minister, I 
shoul! tie able to say, that the King has been 
obliged to sparé, oat of his own very small 
income, wherewith to pay his agents and 
correspondents; and that he has never 
known either the amount of the succovrs 
which Grert Briviin has given to his cause, 
nor the manner in which they have been 
employed, ishould be obliged to say, that 
the dispensers of those funds have constantly 
said to the agents of government, ‘‘ we are 
‘** obliged to conceal trom the King all 
f* knowledge of projects, the most useful, 
f* because he has no confidence in the Bri- 
“ tish minister.” The wretches !—while 
they wrote to ihe King, ** that the ministry 
** here were jealous ot his agents, and would 
“* not permit them to communicate to him 
** their designs.” IT would prove, that in 
only two instances in one week J saw the 
government robbed of 7,500]. sterling —— 
lt ever | shall be called on to speak to the 
public, [shal] prove that the King, always a 
Frenchman, constantly disapproved of the 
plan of desolation, invented by the avarice 
of these intriguers ; and, I shall add, that in 
the antumn of 1803, his Majesty, without 
effect, issued his orders for the return of the 
unhappy Georges from France; ‘* because,” 
said he, ‘* J! n'y a plus rien & remuer dais 
** som pays que des cendres.” ‘There was 
nothing now left in his country to stir but 
its ashes. Jf the time were come, | should 
publish the seven political Jetters which I 
addressed in 1802, to the Comte d’Escars ; 
and ‘it will be seen that the virulence of the 
party of the [french Noblesse in England 
h¢ainst me, takes us date precisely from the 





epoch when Idiscovered the brigandage of 


the men who so scandulously made a traffic 
of the confidence of their Princes; and when 
Lin vain endeavoured to recofamend an ho- 
nourable and useful plan; in’ the room of 
projects, base, humiliating, ‘and disastrous.” 
H—"Fhe Abbé goes on to say, that these 
wretched projects have had the effect which 
“he entirtpated, of rallying round the new go- 
verninaént Of France, all the interests, af} the 
amoiy-propre, the ambition of the French 
-pedples*atid because he predicted all tiis, 
> they cal) him the agent of Buonaparté. The 
~ fistire of his: 
Vets the charge. : He dares the «hile click 


Wrshew; that: single servant’ or f¢ent of « 
‘whe choice Ofhis Mayesty hes been faithtess 5 | 
Pet e- pledges Aisnself.to meme ten traitors F 


‘Who have suprsed) and: adtually “betrayed, 
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the confidence ‘of Monsieur, * withouy pre. 
““judice to those who may yet be in his ser. 
** vice.” ‘The Abbé gives a tost erik 
picture of: the persons who COMPOSE the 

party, both as to their intellectual and mors) 
features ; “and patticularly describes the 


ing 





poljtical services: Will give the’ 


| ‘character of the agents whom they entrusted 
| abroad, on their redoubtable missions. ‘Th. 
| Dunans of glorious memory; the fayone 
Bayard ; the very dear and faithfu} Abbé |, 
| Moine, &c.! And ‘he dares the whole wor! 
‘ 


to say, that in any one Of his journies jy 

Austria, in Prussia, in Russia, in Enelend 
he was ever seen aecoimpatiied by any wo- 
| man, honést or dishonest. - His jonrnies 
| were always made with extreme expedition, 
and sevéral times at the most rigorous sea. 
son, he went from Uberlingen, or from 
Augsbourg to Mittau, without twice going 
to bed. A man must have had strange 
cruelty to drag a woman along with bin! 
And where, he demands, could he have 
found money for such a scandal? His e:- 
penses were settled at a Committee ot 
Agency, held at Cobourg onthe 9th of May, 
1801 ; the statement was sent to the King, 
and hethen received a declaration, “ that no 
‘ part of the funds granted by Englan¢, 
** from the Ist of February. 1798, to the 
“ oth of May, 1801, bad been paid to him;’ 
he then gave in his resignation. “ Which 
‘* of you all, Messieurs,” says he, ‘ ci 
* produce such a certificate ?* The Abi 
concludes with a declaration, that if justice 
not done to his injured character, be w! 
| forthwith publish al} the details of the int- 
mous manner in which the money issued {it 
the cause of the French King, has been \0- 
tercepted, distributed, and misapplied— 
This disclosure has made a great impression 
on the ministry. The Alien Office lias set 
to the Abbé de Ja Marre, and demanies 
from him a detail of all the facts to which 
alludes, respecting M2Du’Thé, and othe" 


which he no dotdt® will render with 1 


same freedom and independence of sp" 
that characterises: hisletter. 


ne 
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Note presented to the Dict by ¥ Bre’ 

the Frenck Chergé ad Affiires ab Rous" 
Dated! September "7, 1905.-°: — 


{ * %nder the preserit ciréumstane* of a 


fairs,-when the movemerits’of\ the Home ” 
Austria nienace the Continent with . ny 
war, his Fripettal Majesty "the Bmper™ © 
the French, King of Hidy; jedees em" 
cary to naké kRown, ‘ita fron a9 “ m 
declaration; the sentiments by whieh) © 
anttnatedl, ‘in’ order ts enable iis Cote?” 
fies ehd-podterity’to judge apities tre EO 
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ledge of the case, 10 the event of the war ta- 
king place, who has been the aggressor. 

i: is with this view, that the undersigned, 
Chargé d' Affaires of his Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor of the French, to the German 
Diet, has received orders to present a faithful 
exposition of the principles by which his Im- 
perial Majesty, the Emperor, has been uni- 
bormiy actuated in his conduct towards Aus- 
tria———Every thing which that power has 
done contrary to the spirit and letter of trea- 
ties, the Emperor has hitherto permitted. 
He has not complainec of the immediate ex- 
tension of territory on the right side of the 
Pave, against the acquisition of Lindau, 
against all the other-acquisitions made by 
him in Suabia, and which, subsequently to 
the treaty of Laneville, have materially al- 
teved the relative situation of the neighbour- 
ing states in the interior of Germany ; against 
those, in fine, which continue at the present 
moment the subject of negotiation with dif- 
ferent princes, to the perfect knowledge of 
all) Germany; he has not complained of the | 
debt of Venice not having been discharged, 
contrary to the spirit and the letter at the 
treaties of Campo Formio, and of Luneville; 
he has not complained of. the denial of jus- 
tice experienced at Vienna by his subjects of 
Milan and Mantua, nore of whom, notwith- 
standing the ‘formal stipulations, have been 
paid their demands; neither has he com- 
planed of the partiality with which Austria 
has recognised the right of blockade, which 
Fagland so monstrously arrogates.to herseit ; 
and when the neutrality of the Austrian flag | 
Was 89 offen violated to the injury of France, 
he was not provoked by this conduct of the 
Court of Vienna to make. any complaint, 
thus making a sacrifice to his love of peace, 
in preserving silence upon the subject. 
dhe Emperor has evacuated Switzerland, 
rendered tranquil and happy by his act of 
mediation ; he has not kept in Italy a greater 
iumber of troops than is indispensibly ne- 
cessary ¢o maintain the positions which they 
occupy to the extremity of the Peninsula, in 
order to protect the commerce of the Le- 
‘ant, and to insure himself an object of com- 
pensation which may determine England to 
‘vacuate Malta, and Russia to evacuate Cor- 
fu; hehas not upon the Rhine, and interior 
ot his-enapire, any more troops than are in- 





— — — 





— 





dispensibl y necessary to 
garrison the. differ- 
ent places———En entirely in the-ope-, 


Tations of a-war which he has not provoked, 
which he sustains as much for the iuterests 

2 as for:;his own, and in which his 
Punctpal end is the re-establishment of the 
*{uilibraum of commerce and the.équal right. 
Mi all figs upon the. sea, he has united all , 
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his forces in the camps upon the borders of 
the ocean, far distant from the Austrian fron- 
licrs; he has employed all.the resources of 
his empire to construct fleets, to form his 
marine, to improve his ports; and, it is at 
the same moment when he reposes with en- 
tire confidence upon the execution of treaties 
which hive re-established the peace of the 
Continent, that Austria rises from her state 
of repose, organizes her forces upon the war 
establishment, sends an army into the states 
of Italy, establishes another equally consider- 
able in the Tyroi; it is at this moment that 
she makes new levies of cavalry, that she 
forms mag.z'nes, that she strengthens her 
fortifications, that she terrifies by her prepa- 
rations the people of Bavaria, of Suabia, and 
of Switzerlead, and discovers an evident in- 
tention of making a diversion so obviously 
favourable to England, and more injuriously 
hostile towards France than would be a di- 


/ rect campairn, and an open declaration of 


war. In these grave cirenmstances, the Em- 
peror of the French has deemed it his duty 
to invite the Court of Vienna to return to a 
proper sense of its true interests All the 
ents which an ardent love of peace 
could suggest hove been resorted to with avi- 
dity, and several times renewed. ‘The Court 
of Vienna hgs made high professions of its 
respect for the treaties wuich exust between 
itand France ; but its military preparations 
have deve'oped her intentions, »at the same 
time that her declarations have become more 
and more. pacific. Austria has declared that 
she has no hostile intention against the states 
of his Majesty the Emperor of the French. 
Against whom, then, are: her preparations 
directed? Are they against the Swiss? Are 
they against Bavaria? Wil] they, in the end, 
be directed against the German empire it- 
self? His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French has charged the undersigned to make 
known, that he will consider, as a formal 
declaration of war directed against himself, 
all aggressions which may be attempted 
against the German Body, and: especially 
against Bavaria. His Majesty the Empe- 
ror of the French will never separate the in- 
terests of his empire from those of the prin- 
ces of Germany who are attached to. him. 
Any: injury which they -may sustaing any 
dangers by which they may be menaced, can 
never be indifterent to him, er foreign-from 
his lively solicitude, Persuaded ., that: the 
princes and. states of the Germap, empire are 
penetrated with the same. sentiments, ‘the 
undersigned, in. the name of the Emperor of 
the French, ipvites tle. Diet to uniteswith 
him in -pressing, by every consideration of 
justice aud reason, the Emperor of Austria 
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not to expose for any longer period the pre- 
scnt generation to incalculable calamities, to 
spare the blood of a multitude of men doom- 
ed to.perish the victims of a war the object 
of which is foreign to Germany, which, at 
the moment of its breaking out is every 
where the subject of inquiry and doubt, and 
whose real motives cannot be avowed.—The 
alarins of the Continent will not be allayed, 
untiithe kmperor of Austria, yielding to the 
just and pressing representations of Germa- 
ny, shall cease his hostile preparations, shall 
not keep in Suabia and in the Tyrol more 
troops than are necessary for garrisoning the 
places, and shall replace his army on the 
peace establishment. Was it not understood, 
since the conventions entered into in conse- 
quence of the treaty of Luneville, that the 
Austrian armies could not pass the territories 
ef Upper Austria, Without committing ac- 
tual hostility ? Was not Austria sensible at 
that period, that France being then engaged 
in a foreign war, having 


withdrawn ier 
troops from Suabia, and having put a stop to 
the movements which it could make by 
means of the corps of troops she had in Swit- 
gerland, it was not just to oppose to such 
marks of confidence precautions truly ag- 
gressive ? The circumstances being the same 
at present on the part of France, why are the 
measures of Austria so different ? Why does 
she keep sixty battalions in the Tyrol and 
Suabia, whilst the forces of France are col]- 
Jected at a distance for an expedition against 
England? There exists no difference at 
this moment between the Swiss republic and 
the German empire; no difference between 
Bavaria and Austria; and, it any credit is to 
be given to the declarations of the Court of 
Vienna, there exists none between it and 
France. For what unknown ebjects then 
has the Court of Vienna assembled so many 
troops ? It can have but one plausible 
object, that is, to keep France in a state of 
indecision,.to place her in a state of inacti- 
vity ; and, in aword, to arrest her progress 
on the eve of a decisive effort. But this ob- 
joet can only be attained for atime. France 
has been deceived ; she is no longer so. She 
has been obliged to defer her enterprizes ; 
she still defers them; she waits the eflect of 
these remoustrances; she waits the eflect of 
the representations of the Germanic Diet. 
But when every effort shall be fruitlessly 
made to bring Austria to the adoption either 
of .a-sincere peace, or of an undisguised and 
-hostility, his Majesty the Emperor of 
French will fulfil all the duties imposed 

on him by bis dignity and his power: he 
will direct his cfiorts to every. quatter in 
which France shal! be menaced, Providepce 
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contend against England with one h 
with the other to defend the honou “ys 
standards and the rights of his allies _ ch. nla 
the Diet adopt the course which the pn... 
sirned has orders to point out to it: " ~ 
it succeed in representing to the view oy 
Emperor of Austria the real situatio, 
which these movements, made ne - a 
without reflection, ordered perhaps wit! | 
any hostile intention, and solely in conc. 
quence of foreign inflmence, have placed ths 
Continent ; should it succeed in pel rata din 
this Sovereign, individually humane and jye, 
that he has no enemies, that his frontier: r 
not threatened, that France has twice had ‘: 
in her power to deprive him for ever of one 
half of his hereditary states, if she had e- 
tended her wishes beyond what had | 
established at Campo Formio and Lunev}! 
that, by his dispositions, which even befiy 
they are fully developed, affect France even 
in the centre of her action, he interferes, 
without advantage to his states, and wit} 
honour to his policy, in a quarre} which is 
foreign to him, the diet will have deserved 
well of Germany, of Switzerland, of Italy, 
of France, of all Europe, with the exception 
of a single nation, the enemy of the generil 
tranquillity, and which has founded its pros- 
perity on the hope and the design, ardently 
and perseveringly maintained, of perpetua- 
ting the discord, the troubles, and the div- 
sions of the Continent. The undersigned, 
&c. (Signed) BacHER. 





Austrian Answer ro THE Frencu Nott, 
—escript delivered by the Austrian In- 
perial Minister to the Imperial and Koya 
Legations at Ratisbon, dated J vennd, 
September Q, 1805. 

The declaration which the French 
Chargé d’Affaires was ordered to commu'- 
cate to the Dict at Ratisbon, has been laid 
before his Roman and Austrian Imperu 
Majesty. —According to this declaration tix 
states of the German Empire might be © 
duced to imagine that the armaments 30 
acts of violence of the French Emperor " 
Italy, have given Austria no cause for 4 
counter-arming ; that France, not Austrs, 
wishes the restoration of a general peace, © 
attain which restoration, was the object of 
the intended invasion of England, w°\ 
Austria now endeavours to interrupt, f° p'*- 
vent the attainment of this object. —W ith 
this declaration is connected the threat of 22 
attack on the German Empire, if Austra 
does not immediately disarm at the order 0 
the French Emperor.—Called upon by guch 2 
declaration made to the German Diet, * 
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| will consequently approve and promote those 
measures, without which the salutary views 
of Anstria and Russia cannot be carried 
into effect ; for it is most evident that the 
possibility of maintaining a real peace, de- 
pends on being prepared with those effectual 
means, W hich, in case it should be impossi- 
ble to attain the object wished, can alone 
furnish the last hape of deliverance and 
succour. Lovis, Count CoBEenvzen. 
[Lhe statements mentioned in the above 
rescript, are extracts from the moniteurs of 
the i1th of May, and 10th ef June. The 
former gives an account of the camp of 
Marengo, where thirty battalions of intaatry 
of the line, tour battalions of light infantry, 
even squadrons of cavalry, were assem- 
‘The other article is from the camp of 
lione, dated the 13thot June, saying, 
at the moment of our arrival, forty-eight 
battalions of re and forty-five squa- 
drons of cavalry, with sixty pieces of 
cannon, are wee in the imunense 
plain of Montechiaro. France never hed 
s, which performed their exercise 
‘adily, or were animated with a bet- 
it. If you see this camp, alierthat 
’ Marengo, and know, that we have, ine 
dependent of these, a division at Genoa, 
ther at Florence, anda third at Naples, 
i will find that we have at this momenta 
ereater army in dtaly than ever, without 
reckoning the corps of Italian trovps, which 
is forming under tle eye of its master, and 
appears to be animated with a desire to reu- 
der itself worthy of its Sovereign.’ 


Austria AND France. — Two Declera- 
tions oe the Formef Notes, delivered by 
AM. de Talleyrand, French Muiuster of 
Toretgn’ Re dations, to Count Piilip Ce- 
Lentsel, at Paris. 

First Note from 4. de Talleyrand, delmered 

on the 13th August, 1805. 

The undersigned has hastened, on the 
termination of the conference which he has 
had the honour of holding with Count de 
Cobentzel, to transmit to Boulog ne the.De- 
claration delivered to him. by his xceilency 
(alluding to the Austrian Declaration ef U9 
Sih ef August), and he bas received orders 
from the E mperor and King to return. the 
follew ig answer : —p— he kumperor could 
not fai of being sensibly aficeted by the sen- 
timents of moderation :shewn in the aferer. 
Suird Desreenivem, and by the amicable read 
ness of iis Najesty the Emperor of Geruany) 
and Austria, tochusten, by his isrtes pros Li O42, ! 
the termination of the evils eansed dy ithe, 
war tothe I’rench —— Kit ‘the mere 
his Majesty knows show to ‘appreciate be 
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importance and the value of the good offices 
of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, the 
more he is grateftl for the intention with 
which the offer of those good offices is made, 
and the moré does he feel, that his very 
sentiunents of gratitude forbid him to make 
use thereof: if. on the one hand, from the 
nature of things, and on the other, from the 
situation of circumstances, it is not even 
permitted fo hope, that they can be em- 
ployed with advantage, nor consequently 
without comprising the dignity of the Me- 
diator. This motive alone would be decisive 
for his Majesty, even if it were possible to 
forget how the Cabinets of London and St. 
Petersburgh have very lately answered his 
most noble and magnanimous behaviour.— 
M. de Novosiltzoff was coming to France, 
without the Emperar’s knowing his inten- 
tions. The King of Prussia had required 
passports for this Chamberlain of the Em- 
peror of Russia. The passports were im- 
mediately granted without any explanation. 
What benetit has his Majesty derived from 
this extraordinary concession ? An offensive 
note, replete with false assertions, was the 
sole result from a mission, which the Em- 

‘ror had neither occasioned nor required.— 
Being thus attacked in his honour, it is no 
longer possible for him to require or expect 
any thing of Russia, who, instead of being 
desirous of peace, finds her own interest in 
war, and founds on its renovation hopes, 
which she attempts in vain to conceal, when 
her behaviour unveils them even to those 
eyes which are the least penetrating. For 
a twelvemonth past the Emperor has received 
nothing but insults from the Russian Ca- 
binet. His character and his dispositions 
are too well known for it to be believed, that 
he will expose himself to fresh injuries, It 
belongs to the Emperor Alexander to judge 
which alternative appears most advantageous 
for him ; whether to persist in a system, to 
the adoption of which he was moved by 
foreign influence, or to return to more mo- 
derate,, more just, and wiser sentiments. 
He has a greater interest in returning to 
them, than France has to lead him back 
tlrereto. ‘This alteration must be the result 
of his own contideration, and cannot form 
av object of any kind of negotiation. As 
to England, his Majesty made an attempt. 
eight months ago, to incline her to peace ; 
which attempt Europe knew how to ap- 

reciate, and which would not have been 
in vain, if England had depended solely upon 
her own resources; but, from the answer 
returned, by the Cabinet of St. James's, it 
was clear that it would not think of a peace, 
till it had lost every hope of setting the Con- 
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tinent in flames, and of covering Italy with 
blood and carnage.’ With this intention 
and with this intention alone, it called upon 
the interposition of Russia. ‘The Cabiner of 
Vienna is too enlightened not to perceive 
this, though the projects and mot'ves of Ey. 
gland were not known to it, from the pres. 
sing solicitations, and from the offer of subsi. 
dies with which she has constantly besieged the 
Court of Vienna, to induce it totakeuparms, 
It cannot be hoped that such a power wil} 
listen to the advice of moderation and ju. 
tice. It would even be useless to speak to 
it of its interest, which ought to be dearest 
to it. Blind passions induce it to mistake 
those interests. The voice of persuasion 
would avail nothing ; but that which the 
good offices of Austria cannot induce Ep- 
gland to do, Austria can oblige her to do, 
She needs neither exertions nor menaces for 
this purpose, but merely to observe a very 
simple process, which will convince Eng!and 
of her impotence. 





England knows, aii! 
has more than once declared, that Russia 
alone cannot afford her any assistance, and 
that a diversion will be of no use to he, 
as long as Prussia and Austria will not co- 
operate with her.——Prussia has decir 
at all times, that she will in,no case enier 
into any hostile project against France. Let 
the Emperor of Austria make the sane 
declaration, and the British: Cabinet will 
immediately feel its own interest, as it is 
no longer deceived by unfounded imagia:- 
tiens, and informed by the opinion of the 
most enlightened people of that country; 
it will immediately see the necessity of re- 
turning to the stipulations of the Treaty ©! 
Amiens, and she will find her happiness 
in this necessity. Then the Eimperor 
Germany will not only have a chim up 
the gratitude of the Emperor of the Frenc’, 
but he will have effected more for his owa 
advantage than if he had gained ten bat''s 
against France; for an immediate Cols: 
quence of the péace would be the periol 
mance of the obligation which his Maj’) 
the Emperor of the French has taken upe? 
himself, and which he renews with pleas, 
ot separating the Crowns of France 2 
Italy —If on the other hand, Austria, by" 
decisive measures, leave a doubtful and oo 
certain gpinion ; if thereby she authorises 
the assertions of the English ministy, “* 
she belongs to a coalition ; if she conti” 
to keep 72,000 meni in ‘Italy, the Empe 
will be obliged to believe that she me 
with a secret joy, a wat which weaker 
Frarice; aid that she thinks the mon 
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tired of being made the victims. 

His i-Lfayesty, who has only 50,000 men in 
Italy, 15,000 of whom are at the extremity 
of the kingdom of Naples, sees his most im- 
portant frontier exposed to danger, and can- 
not provide it with fresh troops without 
drawing the troops from his Army of the 
Ocean; he can, therefore, not consider Aus- 
tria in any other light than that of making a 
diversion in favour of England, which is as 
impressive and more ‘troublesome to him 
than would be an open war. His Excel- 
legcy Count Cobentzel will have remarked 
ylat great and extraordinary subjects the 
present circumstances ofter. Such circuim- 
stances render: measures necessary answer- 
able thereto. It is a truth, of which all en- 
lohtened men are sensible, and of which his 
Majesty is penetrated; when Frederic the 
Second saw that a war was intended against 
lim, he was beforehand with his enemies, 
The House of Austria has more than once 


done the same: at present the Emperor of 


the French sees preparations making in Po- 
landand in Italy. Even the places where 
they are made, shew tbat they are the result 
of an agreement, and point out against whom 
they are intended. The undersigned must 


* . 5 
ak of Count Cobentzel, what would the 


Emperor of Germany do, if he were in the | 


place of the French Emperor ? However, 
the Emperor will be happy to suppose the 
best for faturity, as it.depends on Austria to 
make what is to. come happy for Europe, 
aid as he takes the sentiments, expressed in 
the note, which the undersigned has received 
of Count Cobentzel, fora goodomen. May 
Austria issue the same declaration which 
Prussia has. made; may she, by acts, con- 
hrm that declaration, and reduce her whole 
lurce, and the whole artillery, &c. of her 
atmy, to the peace establishment; may she 
no loager keep 72,000 men in Italy; may 
she order back to their garrisons the regi- 
ents assembled to form an army iu the 
Tyrol, and cease the establishing of maga- 
4ines, and the fortified camps, which an- 
Hownce an approaching war, and nothing 
will further disturb the peace of the Conti- 
neut; this peace, so desirable to all parties, 
binice France has nothing to gain by a fresh 
vomoat, Austria will gain nothing by it, 
i the maritime peace will soon fellow. 
Mah Austria shall have declared, that she 

"ans neutral, and will remain neutral, a 
pa will be ‘the desire arid hope of En- 
“G5 it will. be concinded, and the Tealy 


( f oe : baa’ is 
" Aniens will be restored befuré the month 


Vl ‘ “tie a 4 iti . / m 
Muary, The Crowns of. Miance” and 


ctl will be epafated for ever :, Europe, 
ying seeurity and tranquillity, will owe | 
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them to the wisdom of Austria, which, 
by an opposite behaviour, would have pre- 
cipitated Europe into a situation, which 
neither the Cabinet of the Thuilleries, nor 
the Cabinet of Vienna, nor any other, 
could calculate or foresee. His Excel- 
lency Count Cobentzel will see, that in 
those communications, which the under- 
signed has been ordered to make to him, 
it was impossible for his Majesty to pro- 
ceed with mors openness, dignity, and 
sincerity. For the interest of Austria her- 
self, and for the glory of her Sovereign, 
his Majesty wishes that the Emperor of 
Germany may avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity which is offered to him. ‘The tate of 
his own States, and that of Europe, is 
now in his hands. Jn one hand he holds 
the disturbances and revolutions; in the 
other, the general peace. An impartial 
neutrality sufficient for him ao obtain what 
he desires, and to insure the peace of the 


worlkl. Vhe most efficacious mediation of 


peace which Austria can make, consists in 
the preservation of the .aost perfect neu- 
trality, in the cessation of armaments, in 
not obliging France to make a diversion, and 
in leaving no hope for England of bringing 
Austria over to her side. The under- 
signed can have no doubt, but his Excel- 
lency Count Cobentzel will set a due value 
upon the subjects discussed in .the present 
note, and contribute, by his influence, to 
have them considered in that point of view 

He seizes this opportunity to renew 
to his Excellency Count Cobentzel, the 
assurance of his highest esteem, 


Second Note from M. De Talleyrand, deli- 
vered on the 16th of August, 1805. 

His Majesty the Emperor had placed the 
greatest reliance on the pacific and amicable 
assurances of Austria, as he thought he had 
aright to depend upon the good disposition 
of that power, considering the manner in 
which he behaved towards it after two wars, 
the entire advantage of which was on the 
side of France, and im which -the greatest 

art of the Austrian possessions had been 
conquered by his arms.- Entirely occu 
pied with the war which Bnghiud has raised, 
he hoped, since he had, given Austria no 
cause of complaint, that Austria would pre- 
serve the strictest and mostampartial n¢utra- 
lity; but the movements “ot troops, and the 
other hostile dispositions wich have’ tiken 
place in the Hereditary States, and at Whit 
Europe is either unéasy or astonishpd, cont 
pel his Majesty the Epyperor to demand st 
only a categorical explanation, bit 2 Mast 
speedy one —Tlid Teptated ictoaats* wirlth 
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the Emperor receives from all quarters, com- | other alternative than to throvw oa 
1 him. to postpone his projects against | the aggressor all. the evils which )- 

England ;. aud thus Austria has cone as | bring, ne 

much as if she had commenced hostilities; | but wien thie Majesty. dares ta%eeecct 





for she has made tbe most ehiests pride) upon his. own States and | Kae: 
diversion in favour ot Englan — | Fagoily ; tor his Majesty will ff tt 7 r -. 
Austria assembles an army ‘he Tyrol, | to oltain, in a Rew war, similar v; ot 
whilst France has evacuated all Swiizeriand. | in the preceding ; and-to ‘se ate } a “! 


His. Excellency Count Cobeuizci nnows | against those diversions Which are, «is it 
very well, that Aus! ria has easy / 2,GCO the firsi step it f acca! ition in favor rof Fn 
men in Italy, whilst France has not 50,000 | —'The und ersigned has, th: retore, tick 


. 


there, 15,000 of whom are on the Guif | orders, ON Lie steppos ition most reeab|e to 
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ODOR 


nly upon the présent vengrsrienn, 


et Tarento : and this ld the Vi ry cause hig I M:; i Sty s I lamely , on ti he stippositio 0 atl ~ 


e . } ee, ‘4 > > + +) A . . 
that bas priacipally determined his to sus- | ‘sUsiria is Cesirous of peace, to demand: | 
pend his projec ts. Austriz Tuises Cdlnp- J liat the twenty-one regiments, rath i 


fortifications every where, as if a war were | been sent to the German and 

already declazed, or very nearathand. Ail | shall be withdrawn, and that those 5 ah 

the Austrian treops are in motion; ail 
| 

W si aa VETC there six yd i iy ) 


Italian Tyrol}, 


only sha ap ret main he h the said province. 
SS. 4 nec aid pr VIC), 


have gnitted their garrisons in which they | which were » six months aco. 2. Thy 


fortifications be Ciscontinyed 


were quartered; all are marching in adi- } the cans 
rection which announces war; and how, | The emperor dues noi require, thar Aus 
indeed, covld his Majesty the Emperor of | shall nwt erect re 

Ge rmany an d Austria, assemble so many 
regimenis with a pacific intention, in a 


country so barren and poor as the Tyrol, | prince. But as Venice is certamly no for- 


where he can only mau itain them to the tress, the works carrying on theie at present 
detriment of his finances? Way apa | are nothing else than camp-works. 3. That 
be establish magazines : > Why should } © | the troops in Stiria,. in Carinthia, in Frul 
order the baking of biscwt? Why shoul i | and in the Venetian territory, be reduced t 


he take up so many draught - horses? 4 the numbers at which they one 5 ix months 
It is a principle in the public law of Euro pe, | ago. Lastly, That Austria deelare to Fog 
that the asseimbiing of troops, establishing | jand her firm and unshaken determ 
ot iva Bines, baking ot biscuit, taking Up | pre serve ap exact and scrupulous 1 neutrality, 
of draught-borses, are considered by wl! without taking 4 part in the preseni ¢ 
powers as a declaration of war, especii ally if because it is Ka duty of Austria, if 
such preparations are made on a fron iter, | preserve a system of neutrality, to do uo 
which is left unprovided by a power emp! loy- | thing, either mediately, or immediately, ia 
ed elsewhere, at an opposite and very dis- | feyour of England. "The undersigned lis 
stant fronfler. His Majesty, desirous of re- | also received orders to declare to bis es 
conciling those dispositions with the pacitic | lency Count Cobentzel, er rather to reps! 
expressions of his Majesty the Emperor of | the declaration so often made to hi 
Germany, in which he has always placed the | dearest wish of his Majesty the Emperor 
strongest confidence, can only recencile | of the French, is the continuance «| 
them on the supposition, that this Monarch peace with the German Emperor ; that his 
knee nothing of the wrong that-has been | Majesty would unw willingly take those stent 
one to France ; and that the diversion ec- | which he would be cbliged to take, | 
eauaed by his armament is tantamount to | positive refusal, or even an evasive © 
actual hostilities. . His Majesty is still desi- | tory answer, to the demands which. 
rous ot persuading himselt, that that Mo- dersigned has been directed to make; 
narch really knows nothing of it; butthe | that im a situation like that of Avs? 
patural consequcnces of a similar error are | Prince Charles would. not hesitae, 5 
equally detrimental! to France as positive hos- | Prince is too good a 5: laier Hot a0 | 
} 
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tile intentions, aud for *iis very reason his | a similar manner; and Liha at i his, Majesty 





Majesty's interest requires to be beforehand | ob}; ged to repel. force by o, be wil Bs 
with thei. “At IS LO longer protestations } commit the fault to weit uatil the Russ 
which can satisty his Maje sty, blis Majesty have joined the Austrians acrainst t Lom. Ais 
nnot admit any intermediate state betwixt | Excellency Count C obentzel knaws.teo W 
sat. of ~war or of peace. lf Austria wants | the importance and urgency of the pros 
peace, every ting in Austria must be re- circumstances, for the undersig syed to th i 
sjered, to the peace establishinent. Should | itmegessar y. to invite him to hastens as mix? 


Austria desise war, his Majesty will have ~ as is possible and depends on bin, 22 a 
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which his Majesty expects with an 
e that is justihed on so matiy 
wads. The undersigned seizes this op- 
portunity, S&C. | 
Russa aND France.—ole from the 
French Government, mm reply fo the Note 
of M. Novosilixoff, addressed to the Court 
of Berlin; as published wn the Frankfort 
Gurette of the 11th September, 1805. 
The note, which is said to have been 
eidressed by M. Novosiltzoff, to the Court 
of Berlin, has been published in the German 
Journals. The false assertiens which it con- 
tvus, and the strange pretensions which it 
nunifests, the total want of decorum, which 
characterises. that pretended state paper, Go 
pot permit the undersigned to remain silent 
ca its publication. He has received formal 
orders to communicate to his Excellency M. 
De ———, the following observations. He 
does not doubt but that they will be suthcient 
rectify the impressions which might have 
-en produced by a paper, which is an of- 
fensive and inaccurate exposition of indirect 
)] temporary circumstances, which have 
jxly taken place between Russia and his 
Maiesty. The Emperor and King, has for 
2 long time observed, in silence, the progress 
of Russia, towards the South of Asia: he 
‘aw, with just uneasiness, the danger which 
tiueatened Persia and Turkey, two great 
enpites; one of which cannot be overcome 
without involving the other in inevitable 
run, and the other is the sole barrier be- 
tween the Continent and Russia. ‘The 
states of the Grand Seignior are not only 
threatened, but his cabinet is continually be- 
sieged by intriguers, and is every day hum- 
Wed by new demands, and by arrogant pro- 
positions, which are injurious to the dignity 
ot the Prince, and do not leave the ministers 
the free choice of any measures. His pro- 
yiuees are agitated with mew disorders, 
which the agents of Russia openly foment. 
Pachas end seditious governors are contirn- 
1 in their culpable enterprises, and pride 
lemselves upon their projects of indepen- 
“sace, and upon the assistance of Russia. 
The Greeks, a nation who, till this day, were 
fubmissive subjects, are rey olting on ail sides 
acainst the Turks, and their disobedience is 
bed! dan ra The Russian squadrons per 
andar toman Seas, and carry to their 
trouble am recruiting parties, agents: of 
ddouty r ‘i mayors, and, we may well 
~ en oes not now exist in Turta- 
oo r number of men who are con- 
hs Ars and contriving to destroy that un- 
uy empire, than the Sovereign could arm 
‘mbody, to engure its preservation. Such 
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is the disastrous state of Turkey. The. 
Emperor, affeeted to see himseli almost the 

only Prince on the Continent whovery early 

foresaw the projects which were. formed 
against Turkey, hoped that the imprudent 
rapidity with which they were developed, 
would open the eyes of Europe, and he has 
seen with pleasure, « cireumstance which 
enables his Majesty to bring this interesting 
subject into discussion, and call the atten- 
tion of all the cabinets to it. His Majesty 
the King of Prussia wrote to him to com- 
municate the desire which the Emperor of 
Russia had expressed, and to send one of his 
chamberlains when passports were demand- 
ed; the Emperor neither received nor asked 
for an explanation. Ife knew before-hand, 
and he expressed his opinion upon that point 
to the King of Prussia, that no hopes ot the 
tranguillity of the world could be founded 
upob that negotiation; though, perhaps, a 
favourable opinion might still be entertained 
of the personal generosity of the Emperor 
Alexander, no favourable result could be ex- 
pected from a discussion in which his mede- 
ration had been so perversely overcome by 
foreign influence, and by the intrigues of 
those who surround him. That, in re~ 
ality, Russia takes no real and sincere part 
in the interests of the Continent; but, in- 
different to thé happiness of Europe, her in- 
tervention in political storms has ever served 
only to increase hatred and inflame passion, 
That at all times, the quarrels of other pow- 
ers have been to her only the subject of a 


] n, and that now, ocrc- 


mere idle spec ulati« 








pied as she is, with the progressive annthila- 
tion of Persia and Turkey, they can only be 
to her a momentary subject for diversion er 


perhaps of fantasy. His Majesty, the Em- 
peror, however, ordered that the passports 
should be sent; and, since then, nething 
more has been heard of the Chamberiain of 
the Emperor of Russia. It must doubtless 
be regretted, that an opportunity has been 
Jost of making just snd severe representations 
to Russia on her conduct in Asia, on the op- 
pression with which she menaces the Otto- 
iman empire, and on the causes of the alarm 
which begins to spread every where, at the 
approach of am event, which threatens to 
destroy for ever the equilibrium of the South 
of Europe. It isin this point of view, above 
all, that his Majesty looked upon the pro- 
posed negotia‘ion as an’ adyarrtageous” pro 
ject, which might tend to the general'good, 
aud he is affticted that the caprice of Russiz 
has, :n this respect, disappointed his hopes, 
In exposing, however, on this head, his reai 


views, he does not think himself obliged to 
etiter ‘inte any explanation with respect te 
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511] POLITICAL REGISTER. Baudin's Letter. 


the pretended dispositions that the letter of 
M. De Novosiltzoff attributes to him. It is 
simply this; that an irresoiuie cabinet, to give 
a colour to an absurd measure, endeavours 
to impute to France, contradictions in con- 
dact and language, which do not belong to 
her. But here the recrimination is only 
a pretext, and a pretext without truth. Pass- 
ports solicited and obtained, do mot consii- 
tute a negotiation. Trance sail noting. 
Russia alone made a demonstration, and de- 
manded that one of her agents should be ad- 
mitted to be heard. If this demand had 
been coupled with offensive conditions, with 
clauses which it is astonishing to see in a 
note purporting to be official, it would have 
remained unsnswered. The character of 
his Majesty the Emperor is too well esta- 
blished in Europe to have the impossible 
supposition for a inoment believed, that he 
would have permitted propositions to be 
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made to him, contrary to his dignity, or have 
listened to such propositions. Nevertheless, 
to take away all possibility of belief from 
any such allegation, or that even which the 
agents of Russia have judged proj er to pub- 
lish, the undersigned has .tccived orders to 
deny it in the most positive and formal 
manner. — 

Letter from Captoin Pau:in, Memter of the 
Legion of Honour, to the Minister of Ma- 
rine and Colenies, dated on (oard La To- 
paze, in the Tagus, August 20, 1805. 

MonsBIGNEUR, 1 have the honour | 
to inform you of my return from Marti- | 

nique, having Jeti thet island withthe cor- , 

vettes Les Department ces Landes, La 

Torche, and Le Faune, which Admiral Vil- | 

laret Joyeuse, Captain-General, ordered to 

be pliced under my command on the 13th 

of July last. 1 have also the honour to 
inform your exceliency, that I have taken, 
after a very brisk action of about an hour and 

a quarter, the English frigate Blanche, car- 

rying twenty-six 15-p.anders, fourtecn car- 

ronades, and four n.ie-pounders. She was 
commanded by Zac sary Mudge, Esq. from 

Jamaica, bound to Bai hadoes.——lI got un- 

der way from Fort de b.ance on the 10th of 

July. On the 19th, at <ight in the morn- 

ing, in lat. 20, 22. long. 65. 20. W. trom the 

Meridian of Paris, I saw, at three leagues 

distance, N.N.W. a large vessel, which I 

judged to be a frigate, running to the S.S.E. 

on the larboard tack. I tacked to~ the 

N.N.E, the wind at east blowing fresh, the 

sea. rising, and the atmosphere cloudy, I 
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then mude ne other chauge in my coyrse; | - 


(512 
my little squadron kept together, consisting 


of the brig Le Faune, of 1 S, Six-non 
ers, commanded by Lieut. ja. 
vette La Torche, of eighteen 18-pousden, 
Licut. Dehen; the Corvette Le De . 
ment des Landes, of twenty Bone ~ 
Lieut. Desmontils, and the frigate Lat. 
paze, of twenty-eight 18-pounders, ten ion. 
ronades, and six ch rey —At tag 
six minutes past eight the frigate was abo.; 
two leagues distant, going before the wind 
I had Le Departement des Landes on thy 
starboard, Le Faune to the larboard, and |, 
Torche to the Jarboard of Le Faune —— At 
forty-five minutes past nine I was on the 
starboard-quarter ef the enemy, and the a- 
tion continued till 55 minutes past 10, when 
the English flag was struck, and La Topaze 
resounded with cries of § Vive L’ Empereur.’ 
At this moment Le Departement des 
Landes was within cannon-shot, La Torche 
a little to the starboard, Le Faune in obser. 
vation. ‘Towards the end of the action Le 
Departement des Landes fired eighteen guns, 
and La Torche three. The great interiority 
of the corvettes prevented them from. taking 
any other part in the business. They #t 
least, however, served to hasten the surren- 
der of the enemy..—~[M. Baudia here 
praises, in high terms, a great number of the 
persons employed under him.] ——~ Mr. 
Mudge was second in conamand to Captain 
Vancouver on his voyage on the North-west 
Yoast-of America. Far be it from me to 
say any thing unfavourable of him, but I owe 
it to truth, and to the glory of the brave men 
whom I have the honour to command, to a- 
sure your excellency that La Topaze singly 
captured the Bianche; she had 21 ma 
killed in the actton; I had only 12 killed. 1 
was obliged to burn the frigate, after taking 
out the crew.——I have the honour to be, 
with profound respect, Monseigneur, you" 
very humble and obedient servant,—?!. 
Baupiy. 

Another letter from M. Baudin, gives ® 
account of his escape into the Tagus, after 
being chaced by the Agamemnon, of + 
guns, and after losing two of his squadron. 

e states La Topaze to have had a partial 
action with the Agamemnon, in which 
former had three men wounded. He 5° 
also, that he addressed his crew, asking the™ 
whether, if they were forced to eoutnu 
the action, they would board the. Agames 
non? And that they all ariswered in 
affirmative: The chace he states 10 b 
continued 40 hours. 
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